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The only way to get the better of calumiy, i 18 to del 
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Tux little volume now preſented to the Pub- 


lic, in an Engliſh dreſs, will need no other 


mtroduction, than the far famed, though of 


% 


hte much aſperſed name of GENLISs, to recom- 


Tranſlator ſubmits his firſt attempt, to a Bri- 
tiſh Public, relying only on that candour which 
has ever diſtinguiſhed their decifions. He 
feels how much the work has ſuffered in his 
hands; but although it is incumbent on him 
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languid 


mend it to notice. With much diffidence, the 


to acknowledge, that wherever the language is 
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languid and weak, it muſt be placed to his ac- 
count only, he yet hopes, he will not be found 
to have perverted the writer's meaning. If 
any critic more patient and forbearing than 
the reſt, ſhall take the wortle to chaſtiſe his 
faults with gentleneſs, he will kiſ,---nay, on. 


deavour to reap inſtruction from the rod. 


Madame de Genlis, in her Account of het 
conduct, adduces ſuch plain and convincing 
proofs of her veracity, as can leave to none but 
the prejudiced, the ſmalleſt room for doubt: and 
although this is among the firſt of her works, 
recording matter of 4 4 yet the is fo dk 
at home on every ſubject, that the reader will 


find his attention as agreeably intereſted, as 


hen 
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Fhen ſhe tranſports him to the regions of 


F ancy. 


The candid manner in which ſhe writes to 


M. de Chartres does her the greateit honour; 


while it plainly ſhews that no Political connec» 


tion ever ſubſiſted between them. From her 


narrative, and this letter, much information is 


to be gleaned, with reſpect to the French Re- 


volution, and the chief actors in that intereſt- 


ing ſcene, 


In the Shepherds of the Pyrennees, the pen 


of Madame de Genlis is eaſily diſcerned; 


the ſimplicity of the rural dcſcriptions, the 


native beauty of the narrative, the benevo- 


t 


lerce 


„viii ) 


lence of the ſentiment, and the juſtice of the 


moral, evidently prdzounce them from the 


pen of the writer of Adelaide and Theodore. 


in ſhort, tlis little fragment will bear compa= 
riſon with any thing the pen of Genlis ever 


produced. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
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BY THE 


I HAVE delivered this my little work to the 
printer, on the twelfth day of March, 1796. 


It has been written theſe four months; and 


ſince then examined by three different perſons; 
but the publication has been thus long delayed, 
as I wiſhed to have it printed under my own. 
eye, in my retreat, and carefully corrected. 
„ I have, however, been diſappointed in the preſ- 
d ſes I expected; and, of courſe obliged to a- 


bandon all thoughts of getting it printed in 


that manner. I lay no claim to the title of 
Authoreſs, on account of this work; I confeſs 
it was flanderous calumny which compelled me 


to take up my pen in order to refute it. I 
have written rather with pleaſantry than ſelf- 
A love 


r 


E $9 
love; beſides, in an apology for my conduct, 
an eaſy, and unaffected ſtyle ſeemed to me to 
be deſirable. I am particularly anxious that it 

' ſhould be correctly printed; that no errors 
may creep in, ſo as in any degree to diſguiſe Þ} 


the accurate manner in which I have related 
facts. I flatter myſelf, that thoſe who regard Þ 
impartiality, ſincerity, and truth, will find my 
pamphlet to be inſtructing; and their appro= ? 
bation will fully recompence me for the in- 
juſtice I have experienced from malevolencę 
and party- ſpirit: 
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SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


AFTER having dedicated five and twenty years ſuc- 
Ceſſively, to the education of my children and pupils; 
after having diſcharged, in the moſt ample manner, 
the duties of mother, and of inſtructreſs; now that I 
can be of no uſe to others, I am permitted to ſpend 
my gays in the manner moſt conſonant to my wiſhes;z 
in ſecluſion, not only from the world, but from all 
manner of ſociety. My unremitting fondneſs for ſtu- 
dy, led me always to wiſh for retirement; and although 
J had not been ſo much attached to that kind of life, 
my misfortunes would have rendered it a becoming du- 


ty. I value not the ſentiments of thoſe who form their 


opinion of me from anonymous libels, diſregarding facts; 
my laborious undertakings and writings, in which (altho® 
Perhaps they cannot rank above mediocrity,) good 
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34 | MADAME Dr GENLIS“' 


principles, and ſome judgment, are viſible; my con- 
ſcience, and the ſtricteſt examination of iny conduct, 


afford me the pleafing aſſurance, that however it be aſ- 


perſed, none can really blemiſh my character. No- 
body will believe, that a woman, who has ſpent her 
whole life in the cultivation of the arts and ſciences, 
who never ſolicited a favour at court, nor ever was 
ſeen at the houſe of a miniſter; who was conſider- 
ed in a manner untameable; one that ſhut herſelf up 
in a cloiſter * when but thirty years of age, that ſhe 
might complete the education of her daughters, and 
initiate, in the rudiments of ſcience, ſome who were 
yet in their cradles ; having renounced, at once, the 
court and ſociety, hath ſpent 13 years in. teachings 
and in the publication of two and twenty volumes ; I 
ſay, no one will believe that ſuch a woman has been a 
| | poli- 
* Although the convent I had retired to was a cloif- 
ter, yet men could enter it, and remain till nine o*clock 
in the evening, becauſe we had a princeſs of the blood 
boarded with us, on whoſe account we were entitled 
to this privilege ; but we were within a grated door, 
which two religieu/es only could open; and at nine o- 
clock, when all the men had gone out, (even the very 
ſervants) they ſhut the doors, and always kept the 
keys themſelves. ' For this reaſon, during a ſpace of 13 
years, I have neither had friends to ſupper with mez 
nor ſupped abroad. | | 8 


£ 
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con⸗ political intriguer. I ſhall not then take the humilia- 


uct, ting ſtep of publiſhing a /u/tiication 5 my conduct does '4 
> af- not require it; but were it even neceſſary, with reluc- _ 1 
No- tance indeed would I publiſh it; for injuries can be 
her |} ſuſtained, fo very groſs, that diſdain only can requite 
ces, 3 them; and it requires no great effort to deſpiſe the 
was voice of malevdlence, when our ambition ſoars no high- 
ler- er than wninterrupted retirement. My ſole aim in giving 
up this, fort account of my conduct, is for the ſatisfaction 
ſne of two friends who wiſhed it; and to make my 
nd \ ſentiments and reſolutions known to ſome who are 


very dear to me, whom I left in my own country, and 
he have not heard from theſe ſeveral years. Beſides, this 
ſtep is now become indiſpenſably neceſſary; in fo far 
os 3 as I have been perſecuted, I am dead to the world; to 
have attempted to juſtify myſelf, would have looked 


1a 

li- as if I wanted protection: I therefore refuted all the ſil- 
if. 1 ly lies that were invented againſt me, only by ſilence 
ck 3 and contempt. But now that I am tranquil. and ſure 
5d of an aſylum in this country, it is neceſſary I ſnould 


ed 9 ſatisfy thoſe generous friends by whoſe means am unfor- 
tunate, and that Hſpitable government which protects me 


r, 3 

* 4 of my innocence with regard tothe ſhameful tranſactions 
y 3 that are laid to my charge ; and independent of any 
'& other motive, gratitude obliges me to prove myſelf not 
3 7 unworthy of the kindneſs and benevolence I have expe- 
3 rienced. I know that perſonal details cannot prove 


I | very intereſting, but mine ſhall not be tedious, I ſhall 
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6 MAD AME DE GENL IS. 


make no digreſſions, but, with ſtrictneſs and nne 


relate my narrative of facts. 

Tt would be unfair in me to denominate all thoſe in- 
triguers, who meddle with affairs of ſtate,although they 
really be not in office ; zeal for the public good, or for 
opportunities to ſerve friends, can actuate as effectu- 
ally as ambition or covetouſneſs. I hive known virtu- 
ous men, and amiable women, who had a turn for ſtate 
affairs and I approved of their following the bent of 
their genius, becauſe they were ſtimulated, by the moſt 
difintereſted motives, and they had that character and 
thoſe incentives which muſt enſure them ſucceſs. A 
ſtateſman, to conduct his buſineſs properly, muſt act 


with much duplicity, or at leaſt flexibility; it is neceſ- | 


ſary he ſhould be able, not only to manage, but to gain 


to his intereſt all thoſe that can be uſeful to him: he 


muſt have prudence, at leaſt a little diſſimulation, but 


above all, a moſt aſtoniſhing quantity of phyſical activi- 
ty. I have no prudence, I cannot diſſemble, nor can 


T bring myſelf to quit my ehamber for a moment; and 
no perſon ever ſpoke to me a fingle quarter of an hour 
on buſineſs of any kind, who did not perceive that J 
liſtened without underſtanding him, that is to ſay, with 
the greateſt abſence of mind. I am ſubjected to many 
inconveniencies, from à propenſity to trifle, ſo very ri- 
diculous at my age; but I have paid too much atten- 
tion to the concerns of others, to have had time to ſpare 
for reflection on myſelf; while J have been fo induſ- 
trious 
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| trioiis in the correction of the faults of my pupils, IT 


have not had leiſure to attend to my own. But theſe 
very faults ſhould be my ſhelter from the ſtrange aſper- 
ſions I have laboured under theſe five years! 

I never intereſted myſelf about politics. My averſion 
to every thing that had the ſmalleſt connection with 
them, and conſequently my inability for acting in any 
capacity, were fo well known; that I was never intruſt- 
ed by my moſt intimate friends, with their bufineſs of 
that kind. I knew their ſentiments and the ſecrets of 
their boſoms ; but I had only a confuſed and vague 
idea of their fortunes and ambitious proſpects. Toge- 
ther with this difinclination for active life, I cheriſhed 
a natural fondneſs for ſolitude ; ſedentary and peace- 
able I had always an implacable averſion to any thing 


that could tend to diſturb that tranquillity of mind fo 


neceſſary to thoſe who are devoted to literary purſuits. 
With ſuch principles I would have wiſhed for a revo- 
lution in the government had J judged it neceſſary to 
the happineſs of the nation, but I dreaded the com- 
motions which muſt neceſſarily attend it. On the con- 
vocation of the States General, foreſecing that the dif- 
poſition of the Court, the diſorder of the finances, and 
the general diſcontent that prevailed, would be pro” 
ductive of much diſorder, I was anxious to withdraw 
from the ſcene of action; and for this purpoſe, public- 
ly declared that I intended to carry my pupils to Nice. 
Their relations conſented, and it was determined we 
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MADAME vt GENLIS 


ever, reaſon to,repent that I had announced my deten 
mination; for it was cenſured ſo much in the publie 
prints, as a ſtep that would weaken what little intereſt 
the houſe of Orleans yet poſſeſſed, that I gave up all 
thoughts of it, at leaſt for the time. As I had educa- 
ted the young princes without any pecuniary reward, 
or receiving any appointment on that account, and ha- 
ving been in poſſeſſion of a confiderable hereditary for- 
tune for two years, I might have been perfectly inde- 
pendent had I wiſhed it, but I loved the children as if 
they had been my own. I could not pręvail on myſelf 
to quit them; the eldeſt had yet two years to ſpend with 
me ; to have left him at this period would have been 
at once to ſacrifice his education, and the work of 1q 
many years; I remained. It was really a 
ſacrifice, but I have made them greater ſince ! 
However, 1 obtained a promiſe that we ſhould be al- 
lowed to viſit England when the conſtitution ſhould be 
confirmed, which I vainly ſuppoſed would be in a few 
months. Notwithſtanding my entreaties and my anxi- 
ety to quit France, the time of my departure was put 
off under various pretexts, but at length] got a poſitive 
aſſurance that we ſhould be permitted to leave court in 
the courſe of the Autumn 1790. In conſequence of 
this, I was making preparations on (what I ſuppoſed 
to be) the evening preceding our departure, when M. 
de Valence came to tell me, that he was certainly in- 
formed 


* 


ſhould fct out for Nice in September. 1 had, hows 3 


9 


formed that M. d' Orleans had ſet out in the night for 
4 England. He could not perſuade me of the truth of 


a circumſtance ſo ſtrange and unexpected; but nothing 


could be more true, M. d' Orleans had ſet off at five 
& o'clock in the morning! He left me a card to ſay that 
he would be back at the end of a month. 


His reaſon for undertaking this journey was quite un- 
accountable z and my pupils could not think of leaving 
France at that time; for the people, already much diſ- 


ſatisfied with the departure of their father, kept a ſtrict. 


eye upon them, and would have certainly ftopped us 
had we attempted to emigrate. I was only ſurpriſed 


; that M. d' Orleans had not kept his word with me; I 


did not expect he would have entruſted me with his 
private concerns; for ſince the death of his father, 1 


had not the ſmalleſt ſhare of his confidence. The let- 
ters he wrote me after this period, and which I have 
= preſerved, will clearly evince the truth of this; and 


they who have lived with him will know, that he ne- 
ver conſulted me about his affairs ; and” that fince the 


4 revolution, M. de la Clos has been his only adviſer. Tt 
is likewiſe a fact, that I know none of the perſons to 


whom he was particularly attached fince the revolu- 
tion. I never met either M. de la Clos or M. Shee, 


q | nor had the leaſt connection with them; nay, I do not 


ſo much as know them by fight. I knew ſo little of 


# the affairs of M. d' Orleans, that when his cahiers a ſes 


commettans appeared, ſeveral perſons had read this 
on | | work 
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of my life; M. d' Orleans was then alive, and it was 


| At ſhe will recollect the circumſtance. 
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work in print before I knew it exiſted *. It made K 
much noiſe, and had great ſucceſs; it was the firſt in-. 


ſtance of ſo generous a ſacrifice; and has ſerved as a | 


4: 
model to all thoſe which the public have fince received ; Lt 
with approbation. Had I known any thing about this g 0 
work, after the receptien it met with, it would not have W« 
been my intereſt to deny it, and to maintain that I had J' 
nor even ſeen it before it went to preſs ; I could have no Ft 
temptation to lie ſo abſurdly, yet it is a certain fact, 4 
that from the very firſt moment, I ſolemnly declared I 1 
knew nothing of it; nay I affirmed it in a work I pub- I 
liſhed in the end of Auguſt 1791, about two months . 
before T left France. This work is entitled Fournal i 
d* Education; in it I gave an account of my conduct [ 
relative to my pupils, up to that period; I was then 
among thoſe with whom I had ſpent the greater part 


wrote under his eye. I mentioned in this work, 1. 
That I had never meddled with politics. 2. That M. 
d' Orleans Fer ſpoke to me of his connection with 
them but uinyvery general terms. 3. That ſince the revolu- 
| | tion 
Among others Madame de Bouffles the elder, who 
was about this time at Bellechaſſe, talked to me of the 
cahiers. I toldgher that I had never heard of ſuch a 
thing, and that I knew nothing about it. She appear. 
ed ſo much ſurpriſed when ] told her this, that I doubt 
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tion he had never mentioned theſe ſubjects to me. 4+ 


That I knew none of his people of bufineſs, not even 
by fight, and 5. That I had never heard of his cahzers 


ceived till they were publiſhed. I likewiſe added for the fake 


ut this 


t have 
T had i 
talked of dethroning the king on his return from Varen- 


We no 
fact, 
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pub- 
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of a ſcrupulous adherence to truth, an account of the 


only conſultation he had ever had with me ſince the re- 


volution; it was relative to the regency, when they 


nes. The regency in that caſe muſt have devolved on 
M. d' Orleans, which he told me he was determined 


Inot to accept; and wiſhed to have his reſolutions pre- 


a 2 Nes 
8 on 7 


1 
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viouſly made publie, He begged me to commit his de- 


claration to writing; and ſaid he would inſert it in the 
public papers. I immediately wrote half a page for 
him, expreſſive of his ſentiments in the moſt deciſive 
1 manner, which he actually inſerted in all the journals ot 
4 the day. And I muſt here add, in. extracting this from 
199 my journal, that this was the ſole, the only occaſion 
3 on which M. d*Orleans ever aſked my advice or aſſiſt- 
Dance in his political concerns . But it will be faid 


| Tr - that 
* I ſuppoſe it was himſelf that publiſhed my having 


written his declaration, as it was condemned. by his 


beſt counſellors, as a ſtep that ambition could neither 
fuggeſt, nor prudence ſanction. The other part of this 
notion, was only conjecture, and I ſhall treat it as fuch. 


} wrote another page for M. d'Orleans, which was 


F likewiſe inſerted in the daily papers, but it was not. 


written 
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12 MADAME pt: GENLIS 


that I have intermeddled with the public concerns by 


other means, and through a different channel; but this 
lixewiſe is a charge equally groundleſs as the former. — 
Since the revolution I have not made the leaſt alteration 


in my manner of living ; always engaged in the ſame# 4 
labours, the ſame fludies, I have lived in the ſame re- Ma 


treat ſince this period, as before the revolution; ſpend-|i 
ing five months of the year in Paris; and never leaving 


my conyent, but when I conducted my pupils to ſee | 
the collections of pictures on natural hiſtory, and manu- 
factures; accuſtomed to fee nobody but my own rela- 


tions and thoſe of my pupils, and that only from eight | 
o'clock in the evening till half paſt nine, the hour when 


our grates were ſhut ; going abroad only once a week, 


and that but for five of the winter months, for 1 always 


try, ſecluded from ſociety. But to reſume the thread 
of my narrative -M. d' Orleans remained almoſt a 


paſſed the reſt of the year with my pupils in the coun- 


year in England ; ſome months after his return 1 —_ I 


and immediately ſet out on the tour of Auvergne and 

Franche 
written by his deſire; it was the day after his departure 
for England, that I announced his ſtrange expedition 
by defire of Madame d'Orleans, who inſerted it.— 


This is a full account of every tranſaction which concern- 


ed the houſe of Orleans, in which I have ever borne a 
part ſince the revolution. 
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licly reſigned my office of governeſs to his children, 
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c by l Comte, the only provinces in France I had not 
this een. I experienced the moſt poignant grief on leaving 

Children who were fo dear, and fo fincerely attached 
ion a o me * * *. I needed ſomething to occupy 
me y attention, and I endeavoured to find it in this plea- 
re. ¶ cant journey * * * *, When I had got into the cen- 
. tre of Auvergne, I received letters informing me that 
ing M'elle d' Orleans was dangerouſly ill, and that ſhe en- 
ſee : treated me in the moſt preſſing manner to return. I 
u- eturned! * ** * The ſtate in which I found her 
la- determined me to reſume my fituation, bus that upon 
ht the expreſs ſtipulation, that we ſhouid leave Paris and 
en i : E and proceed to England. We ſet out openly 
k, | in October 1791, with a paſsport in the proper form, 
7s : W which did not reſtri& our journey to any ſpecified time. 


n- . ut before I proceed with my narration, I muſt return 
d 


Tels as to M. d' Orleans, and have given an account of 
my conduct; but it is neceſſary I ſhould take notice of 
come other connections with which I am reproached. 
11 ſincerely rejoiced at the revolution, eſpecially during 
te firſt eighteen months; and while I lamented ſome 
© exceſs that even then ſullied the triumph of the people, 
I thought the new conſtitution with all its imperfec- 
Þ tions, would prove an ineſtimable bleſſing, as it had 
# overturned a ſyſtem of the moſt infamous tyranny 
a | and abuſe; and indeed had the court been faithful to 
bbeir word; had the firſt emigrants acted like reaſon- 
3 able 
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for a little; I have related the manner I conducted my»: 
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able beings, and not fled at the very ſound of the word 


EIBERTY, I think we might yet have had but one re- 


volution, which would have proved the happineſs of 

Notwithſtanding my ſentiments on this head, 
I moſt earneſtly wiſhed to preferve ſome friends whoſe 
principles were very different; but their intolerant 
ſpirit inſpired them with a hatred to me, which I on no 
occaſion returned——they broke with me, they be- 
came my enemies! , . . . . . . . Perhaps this will fall 
into their hands, ah! could it but let them know, that 
our common misfortunes have renewed in my breaſt 
thoſe tender ties that attached us to each other! if they 
feel not in this way ſo natural, I will doubly complain! 
.... « How overwhelming is misfortune, when ſa 
far from purifying the heart, it ſtrengthens and perpe- 
tuates unjuſt reſentments. 

About the beginning of the year — an ac- 
quaintance mentioned to me, in terms of the high- 
eſt commendation, a young deputy from the cen- 
tre of the ſouthern provinces; he told me that 
he was paſſtonately fond of my writings, and was 
very anxious to become acquainted with me. I imagi- 
ned that as he approved of my works, he muſt be a 
man of. good morals, and one that reſpected religion. 
What ftill more confirmed me in this opinion, was, 
that I heard he was a man of letters, and author of two 
works that had ſtood in competition for the prize offer- 
ed by the Literary Academy of Toulouſe. Although. 
the two works printed in his name had been publiſhed, 

hey 
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J they had as yet made very little noiſe in Paris. The 
author ſent me them; the one was entitled L” Eloge de 


Panegyric was added an eulogium on monarchic go- 
vernment, and the love of the French for their kings. 
The other contained eulogiums on the late M. le Franc. 
Religion, and good materials for, but an ill written lam- 
poon on Mggern Philoſophy. Theſe treatiſes were poorly 
written (the authors ſtyle is not yet elegant); but there 
is ſome wit, judgment, and traits of ingenuity in them, 
and they convey a good moral. I conſented at laſt to 
Fe this. deputy. v. It was the execrable 
Barrere. . . . + . « This curious anecdote would 
have ſent the monſter to the ſcaffold had I related it 
during the reign of Roberſpierre; but my nlence, and 
the profound oblivion into which. the eulogiums had fal- 
Jen, ſuffered the author to eſcape with impunity, al- 
though he had been guilty of the enormous crime of ha- 
wing ſignalized the firſt productions of his pen by thoſe 
humane and religious ſentiments, to which they were 
indebted for the little they ranked above mediocrity. 
It was thus I get*acquainted with that villain, who, add- 
ed to an unblemiſhed reputation, the moſt inſinuating 
manners, agreeable exteriors, and a behaviour at once 
noble, ſoft, and reſerved. It was this man whom T 
Jaw juſt arrived from the country, with ag appearance 
and manners that would have done him credit on the 
* n of the world, or at court. His convers 
B3. ſation 
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ſation was never inſtructing, but it was always agre&- | 


able, and often intereſting ; he difcovered a great deal 


of ſerfibility, was paſſionately, fond of arts, ſciences, | 


and a rural life; theſe ſoft and tender ſentiments 
blended with a moſt. ſatirical ſpecies of wit, ren» 
dered him at once an intereſting fellow, and a truly 


original character. This was what I thought him then, 


and I have not the leaſt doubt he was re what he 
appeared to be. It is his cowardice has ma fe him ſan- 
guinary ; as for any other connection I had with him 
(and thus it is with alt the others, my acquaintance 
with whom commenced fince the revolution) I ſhall on- 
ly ſay I was never on terms of intimacy with him; I 
ſaw him but once a week, that was on the Sunday 
when I went abroad; I never wrote to him in my life 


but once, and then it was only to beg he would ſend 


me ſome. account of the ſhepherds of the Pyrenees. 
He anſwered me in a letter of three pages, on that ſub- 
Jett only; and he has written me but once fince, con- 
cerning my ſtay in England, begging I would return. 
He uſes the following expreſſions in that letter, which 
1 have ſtill in my poſſeſſion, © That he well knew the 
terrible ſcenes that were paſſing at Paris, would give 
one of my ſenſibility a rude ſhock, he did not therefore 
propoſe I would return to Paris, but he offered me his 
houſe in the Pyreenes for. an aſylum, where, till the 
commotions were at an end, I might repoſe myſelf in 
peace amongſt thoſe ſhepherds, whoſe manners, and pa- 
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criarehal virtues I had fo beautifully deſcribed, * &c.“ 
The reſt of the letter Was only words of courſe; it was 
dated the ift of October 1792. I made him no anſwer, 
and have never correſponded with him fince. 
My connection with Petion was of the ſame kind, I 
confeſs I really eſteemed him till that terrible period 
the death of the king, although I ſaw him til] ſeldom- 
E er than thllther deputies who viſited me, he was ſo 
- | oo ÞD2ÞÞ. with buſineſs. I never wrote to him 
; but once, and that was on the following occaſion.— 
0 ; When I departed for England wita M'elle d' Orleans and 
ö other two children, whom I had educated along with 
; her, I dreaded leſt our departure ſhould prove diſagree- 
able to the people of the provinces through which we 
had to paſs; and I had nobody with me who could ad- 
dreſs the people and municipality if they t: ould ſtop 
us. I communicated my fear to Petion, who offered 
to eſcort me to London, He was then at the higheſt 
: pitch of his popularity. I was fure that his preſence 
could extricate us without any trouble, from the great- 
eſt dilemmas. I therefore gladly accepted his offer,— 
They were buſied at Paris at the time, with the election 
1 of a a new mayor, and it was well known that Petion would 
4 B 3 „ 
* hae written ſome letters on theſe ſhepherds, 
which appeared in a public Journal, I ſhall reprint them 
in a volume of miſcellanies which ſhall be publiſhed im- 
mediatcly. 
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be unanimouſly choſen ; he frankly confeſſed to me eſs, 
that he did not doubt it; but that he was very happy : ers V 
of an excuſe to leave Paris at that juncture, leſt he In 
ſhould be accuſed of intrigue; he added, that he would Bury 
leave it with no manner of reluctance, as he was deter- POWE 
mined to refuſe the place. As I knew there was a mix» Wiſter 
ture of irreſolution, warm-hearted - friendſhip, and'a but! 


g certain eaſinefs of manner, bordering at 1 7 weak f ed h 
f neſs, in his character, I told him that MMought he moſt 
would be fo urged, that in the end he would accept of than 
the office ; he anfwered in theſe very words. e There ! I co: 
are ſome things they can make me do, but if I accept, : | tice 


Jam wilting you ſhould confider me for ever as the 4 Ito h 
moſt contemptible of mankind.” He repeated this to ; ter 
| me twenty times. on our journey. When I after- hi 
| wards underſtood that he had accepted of the mayoral- 3 him 
ty, I defpiſed his character, but ſtill confidered him as MW qui 
a man poſſeſſed of an honeſt and upright mind, and on 

the moſt virtuous principles. We arrived at Calais to 
without any accident; Petion eſcorted me to London, 
and left me there, while we were getting freſh horſes; de 

bade him adicu without coming out of the carriage, all 
as I did not ſtop in London; but he remained a week 3 ble 
there, and then returned to Paris. We never correſ- e 
ponded, for my engagements are ſo unremitting, that l ha 
J have never been a regular correſpondent; the indif- ne 
penſable duties and tenderneſs of mother and inſtruct- ne 
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eſs, have alone had the effect of making me write let- 


ters with attention and punctuality. 
In the beginning of October 1792, whilſt I was at 
Bury in Suffolk, I ſaw from the French papers that a 


powerful and ferocious party were endeavouring, by fi- 


iſter means, to bring the king to trial. I doubted not 
but Petion ſtill maintained his popularity, and I truſt- 


ed he wog ppoſe theſe infernal ſchemes to the ut- 
moſt of wer, but I confided leſs in his abilities 


than his dexterity. Some ideas occurred to me, which 
I confidered as weighty ; and the urgent calls of juſ- 


tice and humanity determined me tocommunicate them 
to him. I wrote him then, (for the firſt time) in a let- 
; ter of fix pages, of the trials of the king and queen, 
which all the public papers announced. I proved to 


him, that independent of humanity, even policy re- 


1 quired not only juſtice, but generoſity from the French 


on this occaſion ; I cited the example of the Romans 


to him, who, in aboliſhing monarchy, neither maſ- 
ſacred the Farquins, confiſcated their property, nor 


& deprived them of their liberty; I pointed out to him 


all the advantages which muſt accrue from an equita- 
ble, noble, and generous conduct; and the great in- 


convenieneies which would refult from an oppoſite be- 
haviour. When I had written this letter, as 1 could 


not venture to fend it by the ordinary poſt, and had 


no other opportunity of conveying it to him, I deter- 
mined to ſend it to Mefirs Fox and Sheridan, certain 


5x 


they 
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they would approve of the ſentiments it contained 


and as they were at London, they might have a proper 


opportunity of ſending it to Paris. I hardly knew theſe 
gentlemen ſo juſtly celebrated for their genius, their 
talents, and their virtues, I had ſeen neither of them 
before, but once in my life; when, confiding in the 
character I had heard of them, I had troubled them 
with ſome perſonal concerns which I ſhallgefterwards 
mention, on Which occaſion, they „ me 
with their uſual attention; I therefore did not heſitate 


to trouble them with the charge of my letter for Pe- 


tion; and as 1 ſent it open to them, I begged they 
would read it, and if it met with their approbation, to 
forward it. Mr Fox anſwered me in courſe of poſt, 
he wrote me qu“ il etoit enchante de mon exctllente let- 
e * (theſe were his words) and that I might depend 
upon Petion's receiving it without loſs of time, From 
Petion, however, I received no anſw cr, but I ſoon af- 
ter ſaw my letter in the Patriote Francois; ſome ſen- 
tences were eraſcd; it was not now in the form of a 
letter; neither my own name nor Petion's occurred, 
but a pretended anonymous corre/pondent, gave all 
the reſt of my letter exactly as I had written it, pre- 
tending he had heard theſe arguments uſe:l at London 
by a true friend of Liberty. Before I ſent this letter to 
Mr Fox, I ſhewed it to ſeveral perſons who recollected 
15 


* Ilis anſwer was in French. 
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it perfectly in the Patriote Francois, and knew well that 


it was my writing, which I ſent to Paris, and which 
procured me the hatred of Marat's and Roberſpierre's 


parties. It is evident from this fact which is incontro- 
vertible, as I have living evidence (Mr Fox) that 1 


thought then, (viz. before the death of the king) as I 
have ever done, and ſtill do; and it likewiſe diſcovers 
the ſentiments and puſillanimity of Petion. He wiſh- 
ed to ſave ti king, but dared not ſay ſo ; he had not 
ſpirit enough to ſay what parts of my letter he appro- 
ved, but he cauſed them to be anonymouſly printed. 
Such are the connections I have had with Petion, and 
I ſhall add a liſt of the names of the others with whom 
I was acquainted; I often ſaw M. de Beauharnois 
lone of Robeſpierre's moſt intereſting victims), but I 
had known him, as well as Mathieu de Montmorency 
and M. de Girardi before the revolution. Some very 
diſtinguiſhed literary characters, authors of uſeful and 
valuable works, viſited me, though but ſeldom. I 
ſometimes ſaw Meſfrs de Volney, Grouvelle and Millin ; 
and laſtly T had acquaintance with ſeveral artiſts, among 
whom was David. My conduct needs no juſtification 


in having been acquainted with him, although he has 


acted ſo villainous a part ſince ; he then had the repu- 
tation of being the beſt painter in Europe: he was not 
among the deputies, and I had known him fix or ſeven 
years; we happened to enter on ſome ſubje&s hows» 
ever, near a year before I left France, on. which we 

quarrelled, 
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quarrelled, and our acquaintance dropt “. Such have 


been all my connections ſince the revolution; J have 
had none beſides, although it was ſaid in ſeveral libels, 
(Gauthier's and others) that an intimacy of the tendereft 
kind ſubſiſted between the abbe Sieyes and me: I affirm 


that ſo far from having had the leaſt correſpondence 


with him, I do not ſo much as know him by ſight. I 
am likewiſe accuſed of being privately acquainted with 
Meſſrs Lameth and Mirabeau. With M. Lameth 
I am in the ſame ſituation as with the abbè Sieyes, I 
never ſpoke to either of them in my lite. I ſhall treat 
this as a falſehood (in the ſame manner with many ſi- 
milar ies) and not ſurely as an accyſation 5 but becauſe 

| | 1 


* While Louis XVI yet reigned, David finiſhed a 


drawing of the tennis court oath, and by an inſpiration, 
not divine, but infernal, repreſented Verſailles ſtruck 
with lightning; when J aſked him his reaſon for inſert- 
ing this, he anſwered it fignified the 4 ruction of deſpo- 
tiſm. I endeavoured to ſhew him that it rather repre- 


ſented the deſiruction cf the Royal Family ; this occa- 


ſioned a ſharp quarrel between us. Some time after 
this, I ridiculed, in his preſence, the pompous funeral 
of Voltaire, which was really the moſt uſeleſs, ſcanda- 
lous, and completely ridiculous thing that had been at 
Paris before The Fea/?s of Reaſon. But as David had 
manufactured Voltaire's triumphal car, he found my 
cnticiſms very impertinent. I have not ſeen him fance, 
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1 aſſociated with men, who, from their abilities and 
employments, Eave acted leading parts in the revo- 
lution, they would inſinuate that J am an inter- 
meddler with politics, and that I have paſſed my life 
in intrigue; as for Mirabeau, although I paid his ex- 


traordinary abilities that tribute of admiration which 


every impartial mind muſt beſtow, I never allowed 
him to viſit me; I met him twice at the ſame houſe, 
and he really appeared to me to be as amiable as elo- 
quent; we converſed on literary ſnbje&s 5 he wrote 
me once, begging me to accept and approve of à /ec- 


ture on the plan of a diſcourſe he was to deliver on adop- 
tion. I told him frankly, that he muſt excuſe me, as 


a connection between us would furniſh matter for a 
thouſand calumnies; fince then I have neither ſeen him 
nor heard him mentioned. I have only now to give an ac- 


count of my public actions. I have already faid, my 


manner of life had always been the ſame ; my attention 
wholly devoted to my pupils, from my hour of riſing 
till half paſt eight in the evening, then ſpending an 
hour and a half among my friends (that is to fay three 
or four perſons) this fucceeded by my literary labours, 
which often employ me till two or three in the morning; 
and during the winter, dining every Sunday with ſome 
of thoſe perſons whom I have named, conſtitutes my 
whole employment. I have indeed been at the Na- 
tional Aſſembly; but I am ſure there is no body in Pa- 
71s has been there ſo ſeldom as me. I have been twice 

| at 
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at the Jacobin Clubs; they certainly were not then 
what they are now, but even then I thought their o- 
rators ſo poor ſpeakers, and their principles ſo extra- 
vagant and dangerous, that I never went again. I was 
once impelled by curioſity to viſit one of the public 
clubs of the Societe Fraternelle ; it was a ſcene at once 
original, frightful and ridiculous. 'The women ſpoke 
without mounting the tribune ; and would frequently 
make long ſpeeches without quitting their places, for 
the purpoſe, they ſaid, of recalling them to the true 
principles. Their manner of talking was laughable, but 
the ſubject of their diſcourſes was terrible. It has beeny 
faid I carried M'elle d'Orleans to this club "tis 
falſe . . . I never had her even to the Jacobins. 
The eldeſt of my pupils, M. de Chartres, was recei- 
ved a Jacobin the year bofdre J left France. I did not 
adviſe him to take ſuch a ſteps but M. d' Orleans was 
determined upon it, and carried him there himſelf, 
This fact I have like wiſe related in my Journal d Edu- 
cation. I had got him admitted before this period, 
into a ſociety of a very different nature, of which the 
virtuous Duke de Charoſt was in ſome meaſure the 
founder; it was called The Philanthropic Society. While 
this reſpectable aſſociation exiſted, M. de Chartres 
punctually attended every meeting; he there found all 
the principles, and I will venture to ſay, all thoſe ex- 
amples which I had endeavoured to impreſs on his 
heart with his education. 
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in the begfkining; and ſueceſſively in the firſt ſix 


months of the year 1796, I printed ſeveral treatiſes on: ' 


different ſubjects, which will anſwer for themſelves how 
far they convey an improper moral; I fhall collect them 
into one volume, (for they have never yet been brought 
together) and print them without altering a ſingle word 
it will be convincing when compared with the firſt edi- 
tions printed at Paris: they ſhall be publiſhed immedi: 
ately. There are ſentiments in theſe pamphlets that 
even my enemies have been obliged to commend in my 
other works; and I defy the moſt ingenious wicked- 


-neſs to attack the precepts and morals they contain. 
It has been ſaid that I had connection with Briffot; 


which is abſolutely falſe ; I knew the man, indeed, be- 
fgre the revolution, and got acquainted with him in 
the following manner. Since I began to write, which 
is now fifteen or ſixteen years, the fentiments of hu- 
manity which characterize my works, have often in- 
duced people who have been the ſport of misfor- 
tune, to addreſs themſelves to me ; and the rather, as 
my then lituation pr ocured me often the means of be- 
ing uſeful; and I am ſure I never loſt an opportunity 
of being fo. About three or four years before the re- 
volution, Briflot, who conducted one, (but I know not 
which) of the Journals, was put in the Paſtile; I had 
never heard of him; I was even ignorant that he was 
the author of five or ſix large volumes, very little 
known at that time, and which I think but poorly 
: written, 
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written, now that I have read them, He called him- 
ſelf M. de Varville ; 3 he wrote me from the Baſtile; ; 
his letter and misfortune intereſted me; and I per- 
ſuaded M. d' Orleans (then only Duke de Chartres) 
bo take ſome ſteps in favour of the unhappy man: 
d' Orleans ſhewed much zeal and activity in the 
= and in five days Briſſot was at liberty. He 
waited on me to thank me, and ſome days after, ano- 
ther letter apprized me of his being i in love with Welle 
Dupont, a waiting woman of Welle d' Orleans. I 
loved the young woman; and repreſented to her the 
folly of mariying a man without either abilities (for 
tuch I thouglit kim) or fortune ; my advice, however, 
had no effect, and I yielded at the' earneſt entreaty of 
Welle Dypont, to write to her mother, who lived at 
Boulogne, to obtain her conſent to tne marriage of her 
daughter; and I prc amiſed to uſe my intereſt to procure 
a place for M. de V arville. The conſent Was granted; > 
they were married immediately ; and Mad. Varville 
left Bellechaſſe and ſet out for England with her huſ- 
band, where they remained till M. le Duc de Chartres, 
by the death of the prince his father, became Duke 
of Orleans, I then procured a place of a thouſand 
Crowns a year, and a dwelling at the chancery of Or- 
leans, for M. de Varville. He and his wife waited on 
me to thank me for a place which had exceeded their 
moſt ſanguine expectations; but this viſit was his laſt, 
Priſlot, notwithſtanding his ſentiments Concerning per- 
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fe equality which ſhould reign among men, tyas not 
perhaps diſpoſed to bring his wife back to a houſe 
where ſhe had beeri a waiting wonan, and had eater! 
at the ſame table with the domeſtics that were there 
ſill. * He has been ſo aſtoniſhingly ungrateful, that 
from that time he has not ofily taken no intereſt in my 
concerns, but never given the lighteſt proof that he 
remembers me at all. Nor do I blame Mad. Briſſot; 
that amiable woman is as intereſting for her virtues and 
character, as ſhe is for her misfortunes: 

Having given a moſt exact, and ſcrupMloufly faithful 
account of my conduct, previous to my departure from 
France. I ſhall now continue my interrupted narrative. 

As I have already mentioned, I left Paris in October 
1791, with Melle d' Orleans and other two of my pupils: 
We were at Bath three months, as the waters had beert 
ordered to Melle d*Orleans. We had only paiſſedt 
through London ; and we lived here in the greateſt res 
tirement ; for we only ſaw the Phyſician, Dr Fother- 
gin, and Lady Londonderry. When we left Bath; 
we went to Bury in Suffolk; a handſome little town 
celebrated for the ſalubrity of its ſituation 3+ where 

OS 2 ED we 

* Tn all the country ſeats of Princes, the Princeſſes? 
waiting women eat with the men: as all the prejudices 
and diſtinctions of rank and birth are aboliſhed in 
France, there is nothing in this anecdote offenſive or 
diſagreeable. 8 

+ It is ſurnamed The Montpellier of England. 
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we reſided nine months, and never even made a trip 
to London; living perfectly retired, and cultivating no 
acquaintance but with perſons who were diſconnected 
with politics and intrigues, by their ſituations, charac- 
ters and inclinations; ſuch as Mr Howard, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, Lady Gage, and her family. It was from 
Bury, that we travelled through the diſferent Englith 
counties; all the ſummer of 2792. was dedicated to 
theſe journeys. We returned from Derbyſhire to Bury 
in the beginuing of September, 1792, when I found a 
letter waiting me from M. d' Oxleans, dated on the fa- 
tal and remarkable zd of September. His letter in- 
formed me of the infamous maſſacre of the priſoners; 
and at the ſame time enjoined us politively to return 
immediately, I anſwered him on receipt of this, that 
nothing could induce me tg return to France at that 
period; and that I was ſurprized hoy a tender father 


{for ſuch he certainly was) would recal his daughter 


at ſuch a critical juncture. He anfwered me with re- 


newed entreaties, and I replied with renewed repre- 


ſentations. Whijft this correſpondence laſted, which 
was three weeks or a month, I experienced at Bury, 
vexations, diſquietudes, and perſecutions of every kind; 
The emigrants, a great number of whom came to 
Bury, were ſo implacable in their reſentments againſt 
France, and thoſe who approved of the revolution, 
chat, irritated by misfortune, they unjuſtly endea- 
voured to n people, that thoſe who had ap» 

plauded 
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plauded the downfal of tyranny, approved of the ex- 
ceſſes committed in conſequence of the revolution, and 
the maſſacres of the fecond of September. I was de- 

luged with anonymous letters, which were at length 
} fo filled with menaces, and were dictated by a fury 
3 fo envenomed and extravagant, that I became ſeri- 
j ouſly alarmed. My apprehenfion was at its height, 
from certain advices that I received about this time; 
however, the intrigues of wickedneſs and hatred could 
not provoke the people to inſult us; their undertakings 
miſcarried totally in this reſpect, for we were known. 
i and univerſally eſteemed at Bury ; and we received 
FI from the inhabitants, during our refidence there, the 
moſt ſenſible teſtimonies of their friendſhip. I found 
myſelf, however, in the moſt embarraſſed ſituation; Mr 
Howard and Sir Charles Bunbury, the only perſons I 
could conſult with, were both from home; it was then 
I wrote to Meſſrs Fox and Sheridan, (whom I had never 
ſeen but once) related to them my embarraſſments, 
and my fears, and aſked their advice. They anfwered 
me in a manner that fully juſtified the confidenee I had 
put in them; Mr Sheridan had even the goodneſs to 


. come perſonally to Bury.“ He remained only two or 
> three hours, which was all the time neceſſary to give 
t me what advice he thought might be uſeful to me. 
5 Eight days after this interview, Mr Howard returned; 
bs dis active and generous friendſhip was of the great- 
» if C 3 e 
1 * Pury is 84 miles from London, 
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eſt uſe to us; new villanies had awakened all my fears, 
and I determined to go to London, and there awaik 
the final determination of M. d*Orleans. As I had ſe- 
veral reaſons to fear traverſing the deſart plains of 
N ewmarket abithout eſcort, Mr Howard took ſome ne- 
ceſſary precautions, ang nad even the goodneſs to at- 
tend us part of the way. VW hen 1 arrived in London, 
which was about the middle of October, 1791, J viſit- 
ed Mr Sheridan with the greateſt anxiety, (Mr Fox 
was out of town) and conſulted him with that confi- 
dence with which his communicative character, and 
the remembrance of the obligations I lay under to 
him, inſpired me. I eatrufted him with my ſubjects of 
complaint : againſt M, YOrleans: : I confeſſed that I had 
quarrelled with him; and as he had aſſociated with Ma- 
rat's party, 1 actermjned never to return to France; 
at the ſame time I was ſenſible J had no right to keep 
M'elle d' Oxleans in England, after her father had or- 
dered her back; I did not, however, think it my duty 
to comply with his orders in other reſpects; ; if then he 
ſtill perſiſted in his determination, he muſt ſend for her, 
as I would accompany her no farther than Dover. If I 
returned to France, I was determined ta give in my 5 
final reſignation ; which I ſhould be much better plea- 
ſed to do on the ſea-thore, than at Paris. And finally, 
J added, that Welle d' Orleans, from her age, and the 
reputation of her father in the perſecuting party, (T 
x; en 2 belt eved that his 3 crædi it among them was all pow- 
| | erkul) 


| | exful) ran no riſquez whilſt, as they knew the deteſta- < 
| tion in which I held the principles of Marat, I would \ 
run the utmoſ danger of my life. Mr Sheridan thought | 55 
| my fears were ill founded ; he approved of my deter- | 

1 mination. to give in my reſignation ; but he thought I 
8. ought myſelf tg deliver the child into the hands of the 

71 father who had entruſted me with her; and that any 
9 other part I copld act, would be unworthy of me ; | 
4 his opinion decided the queſtion with me; I ſuggeſted | 
1 ! no other objections to it; and I immediately deter- | 
mined to ſet off in two days. Calumnies followed me 
even to London; and I experienced, every kind of 
hardihip during the eight days I ſpent there, but I thall 
only mention what was publicly known at the time. 
A hawker, every evening went about ſelling a paper, 
containing the news of the day ; but the names of theſe "ml 
perſons who were mentioned in it, were never inſerted - 1.0 
at length. One evening I heard him. ſeveral times 
pronounce very diſtinctly M. ge Calonne's name and 
mine. I ſent for the paper; it contained an article 


ming 


concerning me which was as falſe as it was particular; 3 


ö | > 
{ it alledged, that M. de Calonae was preparing to ſet L. 
7 off; that he and I had many private conferences toge- : 
4 g ther; and among others, that he had paſſed the whole Y 
„ preceding night with me. I eaſily knew that this lie | | 
e 1 had been printed, in order to render me ſuſpected in 5 
1 1 France, whither it was known I muſt immediately re- * 
- burn IM Sheridan the next day inſerted in the ſame — 
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paper a refutation of ſo ſcandalous a falſehood, as F had 
not only had no connection with M. de Calonne, but 
did not ſo much as know him by fight. * 

At length we left London for France, on the 2oth of 
October, 1792. There happened to us, on our de- 
parture, a circumſtance ſo extraordinary, that I muſt 
not paſs it over in filence, but ſhall relate the fact with- 
out endeavouring to explain it, or to make thoſe re- 
flections which will naturally ariſe in the mind of every 
impartial reader. We ſet out at ten o'clock in the 
morning in two carriages, the one with fix horſes, and 


the other, in which our female fervants were, with 
four. I had, two months before, ſent back four of our 


ſervants, ſo that we had only one Frenchman with us, 
and a ſervant that we had hired to attend us to Dover. 
We were not more than a mile out of London, when 
the French ſervant, though he had only once travelled 


that road, thought we were out of our way; when he 


mentioned it to me, I was of the ſame opinion, When 
we queſtioned the poſtillions, they told us they had left 
| | the 
* I never had the leaſt intercourſe with him but on 
the following occaſion : Some little time before the 
revolution, I wrote to him for a penſion to a dif- 
tinguiſhed literary character, (whom I knew only by 
his works) who. begged I would folicit that favour for 
him. M. de Calonne granted it me; but ſince then I 
have not had the leaſt correſpondence with him, and 
we have never met. | 
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the great road to avoid a little hill, but they ſaid they 
would return to it again immediately. After three 
quarters of an hour, ſeeing that we were ſtill travelling 
through a country Iknew nothing of, I again queſtion- 


ed the hired lacquey and the poſtillion; but they con- 
tinued to aſſure us we would be at the common road. 


immediately. We however purſued this unknown 
road, at an amazing rate; and I began to remark that 
they anſwered my queſtions very ſhortly, end ſeemed 


apprehenſive leſt they ſhould be ſtopped. We began 


to look at each other with aſtoniſhment and conſider- 
able apprehenſion. We renewed our queſtions; and 


they at length confeſſed to us that they had loſt the 


road, but that they wiſhed to hide it from us, as they 
recollectecd a road which led to Dartford, (the firſt 
ſtage) and that as we had been an hqur and a half on the 
road, we could not be more than two miles from that 
place. It appeared ftrange to us that they ſhould miſ- 
take the road trom London to Dover; but the perſua- 
fion that we were not more than two miles from Dart- 
ford, diſfipated our fears. Nearly another hour having 


paſſed on, and yet no appearance of the ſtage, our 


fears increaſed ſo far, as to border on terror; I had 


much difficulty to ſtop them at a village we came to 


on our left hand, for they attempted to puſh forward, 


z notwithſtanding my cries; however, the French ſer- 


vant (for the other did not beſtir himſelf ) compelled 


them to ſtop. I then enquired in the village, how far 


we 
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we were from Dartford ; judge my aſtoniſhment whert 
we were told that it was 22 miles diſtant. I concealed 
my ſuſpicions, took a guide in the village; and degla- 
red that I would return to London, fince we were far- 
ther from Dartford than that city. The poſtithons op- 
poſed my reſolution very warmly, and were exceedingly 
infolent ; however, our French ſervant, aſſiſted by the 
guide, obliged them to obey ; but from the backward- 
neſs of the poſtillions, and fatigue of the horſes, it was 
night before we arrived. I inſtantly waited upon Mr 
Sheridan, who was very much ſurpriſed to ſee me; 1 
related our adventure to him, and he agreed with me 
in thinking, it could not be the effect of accident. He 
fent for a Juſtice of the Peace, to interrogate the pof- 
tillions, whom we detained, under pretence of paying 
them ; they waited, but our hired ſervant diſappeared, 
and did not return. The poſtillions were judicially 


examined by the Juſtice of Peace in preſence of wit- 


neſſes; they anſwered with much embarraſſment, and 
both of them confeſſed that an unknown Gentleman 
had come in the morning to their maſter, had carried 
them to a tavern, made them promiſe to take the road 
where we had been, and had treated them with liquor 
for that purpoſe. They underwent a long examina- 
tion, but we could extract no other confeſſion from 
them. Mr Sheridan told me that we could inſtitute à 
proceſs againſt the poſtillions, but that it would take 


up a great deal of time, and colt a great deal of mo- 
ney z 
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f ney; we therefore let them go, and followed the mat- 


ter no farther. Mr Sheridan obſerving that the very 


| idea of the road to Dover made me uneaſy, promiſed 


to accompany us, but added, that he had ſome indif- 
penſable buſineſs, which it would require ſome days to 
ſettle ; he carried us to Iſleworth, a country ſeat he has 
near Richmond, on the banks of the Thames. He 


could not, howeyer, get his buſineſs managed ſo 
promptly as he expected, ſo that we ſpent a month in 


that hoſpitable retreat, which gratitude and friendihip 
rendered fo pleaſing. While we were there, the pub- 
lic prints announced the iniquitous decrees of the Na- 


tional Convention againft the emigrants—decrees, 


which having a retro- active effect, had ranged me in 
that claſs, (notwithſtanding my former apprehenſions 
on this head had appeared at that time to be unjuſt 
and abſurd) but that there were ſome exceptions, ſuch 
as people of letters, merchants, * and inſtitutors; and 
I could, under any of theſe three heads, claim excep- 
tion: beſides, I did not think that malevolence would 
have gone ſo far, as to ſtyle my departure from France, 
emigration ; 1 had no fear of that kind, and for Melle 


} d' Orleans, I had ſtill leſs, as thoſe rigorous decrees 


jan agent for the ſale of the wines of the eſtate of 


did not comprehend under the title emigrants, young 
| . uo people 


* As a merchant, I had to make a an agreement with 


Pillery, 
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people under fixteen years of age; and M'elle d' Or- 
leans was but fifteen. “ 

Mr Sheridan having ſettled his buſineſs, we ſet out 
for Dover in company with his ſon and a Mr Reed, an 
Engliſh gentleman, whom I had only known a few 
days. We were at Dover in the end of November, 
1792, Where we were detained by contrary winds five 
days, and Mr Sheridan ſpent all that time with us, 
The wind was now in our favour, but it blew ſo ſtrong 
that we were adviſed not to embark. I was however 
determined; Mr Sheridan conducted us to the packet 
boat, and there I received his adieus with the greateſt 
grief. He would have crofſed with us, but the difz 
charge of an indiſpenſable duty required his immediate 
attendance; he inſiſted on leaving Mr Reed with us, 
who. had the goodneſs to eſcort us to Paris. The 
winds, or I ſhould rather ſay, the tempeſt, drove us 
on the coaſt of France in leſs than two hours, (which 
has ſeldom happened) but I was not relieved from the | 
fad preſentiment that had forcibly intruded itſelf on E 
my mind on leaving Mr Sheridan and happy England; #F 
Row that I was at Calais! however, an immenſe croud || 
of people on the ſliore, received M*elle d' Orleans (who 
was proſcribed at Paris!) with applauſes and tranſport. 3 

| This 

* The age was aſſuredly fixed then at fixteen, but, 
(as I ſhall notice in the proper place) this decree was | 
afterwards altered, and thoſe were ſtyled Emigrants 
that were ab/entees above fourteen years of age. 
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This was the laſt homage the French paid to that un- 
happy name, which they had fo long reſpected. 
When we came to Chantilly (ro leagues from Paris) 
a meſſenger from M. d' Orleans met us, who preſented 
me with a billet from him, in which were the follow- 
ing words: © If Guepre “ finds you, Madam, ſtill in 
« England, do not croſs the fea, but wait my orders to 


return. If this billet is delivered you in France, remain 


* where you receive it, and ſend back Guepre to me 
immediately. There have ariſen ſome difficulties about 
„ my daughter's return, but there is nothing in them 
* that makes me uneaſy2? 
1 this Lit ſentence, he appeared to 
e, from the whole tenor of his letter, to be very ill at 
caſe; - we therefore conſulted together, and Mr Reed 
alarmed for our ſafety by this bad beginning, thought 
we ſhould certainly remain at Chantilly ; but, unwil- 
ling to remain in the ſtate of uncertainty I then was, I 
determined to continue my journey, and we accord- 
ingly arrived in Paris that evening. There I found 
that the Convention had that very morning, decreed 
that young people of both ſexes above fourteen years 
of age ſhould be eſteemed emigrants, and M'elle d'Or- 
fifteen years would be included in this laſt 
decree; to which they had given a retro- active effect, 
by declaring all thoſe to be emirrants, who had pro- 
longed the term of their abſence from France, after the 
D preceding 
* This was the name of the meſſenger, 


* 
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preceding April; they likewiſe informed me that I had 
returned too late: I then ſaw why M. d*Orleans had. 
been ſo urgent for our return, as he knew perfectly 
well that I would be ſent back, but he wiſhed me to 
bring his daughter, as ſhe was excepted by the firſt de- 
cree. He had not foreſeen, that this decree would be 
changed ; and when it was done, he diſpatched the 
courier, expreſs, who met us at Chantilly. Mr Reed, 
who lodged at Bellechafle * the few days I ſpent at 
Paris, was witneſs of the firſt interview I bad with M. 
d'Orleans. He heard me tell him ht 1avould repeat 
to him avhat I had written from England, I had returns 
d only to give him his daughter, and to preſent him with 
my find reſignation. 
M. d' Orleans ſtill hoped that the convention would: 
next day grant a formal exception in her favour; but 
on. the contrary they re/olved, that we had returned 
too late, but that, nevertheleſs, when they ſhouid be 
occupied in enquiring into exceptions, they would re- 
ceive our reclamations, and pay attention to them; 
but that at preſent, it was neceſſary we ſhould leave: 
Paris, in leſs than forty-cight hours, and betake our- 
ſelves to a foreign country. While we were treated 
thus, 
* Bcllechaſſe was now no longer a convent : I found 
there neither nuns nor grates. The garden was filled: 
with forage, and the lodgings of the late inhabitants off 
the cloiſier were trancſormed into barracks and maga- 
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thus, the convention received intelligence of the taking 
of Namur by my ſon-in-law, M. de Valence; a few 
days before they had applauded thoſe relations which 
gave an account of the behaviour of my pupils, the 
brothers of M'elle d'Orleans, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the army by the moſt brilliant valour. * My 
unfortunate huſband, after much uſeleſs labour, exe- 
cuted an important miſhon with ſucceſs, from his uni- 
verſal knowledge, and his uſual ability. ... . . On his 
return from this miſſion he was to kave waited me at 
Calais, and we were to have returned together! having 
been abſent from Paris two months, he knew the tenor 
of the laſt decrees but imperfectly; and was ſenſible of 
a terrible change in the general ſpirit of the convention. 
Oh! that he had been more afraid ! that he did not 
yield to my earneſt wiſhes ! he would remain at his 
poſt ; and he defended to the laſt moment, the rights 


of humanity-and of juſtice! . . . . . Petion and Barrere 


came again to ſee me; I found the former the ſame 
man I had ever known him ; but I remarked in the 


manners and converſation of Barrere a change which 


ſtruck me. He was gloomy, diſtracted, and myſteri- 
ous. The manners of the people whom I now ſaw, 
D 2 their 


* My nephew, likewiſe, a boy of fiſteen years of 
age, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by fo remarkable an action, 
that General Dumouriez made him Captain on the 
field of battle, although he was not the neceſſary age 
for that office: an account of this action was read and 
applauded in the Convention. 
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their inſolent and ferocious air, the appearance of Pa- 
ris, every thing conſpired moſt diſagreeably to ſurprize 
me, and terrified me ſo much, that J was filled with 
the greateſt impatience to get out of it. I told M. 
A Orleans, that I was about to ſet out again by Calais 
for England, as faſt as poſſible. He conjured me to 


take the charge of conducting Mele d'Orleans out of 


France; and at the ſame time told me, it was his de- 
ciſive with, ihe ſhould not go to England, but to Tour- 
nay in Flanders, which did not then belong to France. 
Nobody, not even a waiting woman, would or could, 


in the fear of emigration, follow M'elle d' Orleans; 


they thought ſhe would be recalled in fifteen days or 
three weeks, and as M. d'Orleans never doubted it, 
he told me that I might, at the end of that time, go 
to Oftend, and from that to England, if I was not re- 
called myſelf. At laſt, he gave me his word of ho- 
nour, that if M'elle d' Orleans was not recalled at the 
end of a month, I ſhould have liberty to leave her, as 
he would immediately write to Bruſſels for a perſon 
who might then ſupply my place. As I could not re- 
ſolve to leave M'elle d' Orleans to become an exile at 
fifteen years of age, I conſented to accompany her to 
Tournay, on the expreſs ſtipulations I have mentioned. 


1 would not withdraw my refignation again, but I pro- 


miſed to bear her company, not as her governeſs, but 
as a friend, and that only for a month at moſt. All 
this pailed in preſence of ſeveral perſons, and among 

| others, 
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Pa- 3 others, Mr Reed, the Engliſhman I have already men- 

rize I tioned ; I left him at Paris, fron which he ſet out for 
1 England about three weeks after my departure ; fince 
which time, I have wrote to him only once ; but he, 
doubtleſs, 1s difintereſted, and will be candid enough 
to atteſt the truth of theſe details, 

I be day after my arrival at Paris, IJ had a violent fit 
of a fever, which laſted forty eight hours; but I was 
obliged in that ſtate to go to the Section and I Hotel de 

Ville, to procure paſſports, on which were written, 


that our departure was in obedience to the law; and 
contained befides, an eulogium on our civi/m; we 
quitted· Paris next day, and arrived in Tournay in the 
beginning of December, 1792. Three weeks aſter- 
| wards, I had the happineſs to marry my adopted 
daughter, the angelic Pamela, to Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald; in the midſt of to many misfortunes and per- 
ſecutions, heaven withed to recompenſe me by this 
happy event. It was the beſt action of my life, that 
of having protected helpleſs innocence, of having adop- 
ted and educated that incomparable child, which heaven 
pad thrown into my arms; in fine, the developing of 
that mind, that judgment, and thoſe virtues which 
render her at this day a model for the wives and the 
mothers of the age. I moſt earneſtly wiſhed to attend 
her to England; and during the ten days preceding 
her marriage, I ſent three different couriers to Paris, 
to beg ſome one might be ſent to ſupply my place near 
D 3 . M'elle 
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M'elle.d* Orleans ; but all my intreaties were of no a- 
vail ; I received no other anſwer but that the perſon in 
queſtion would be in Tournay in the courſe of January. 
Lady Edward Fitzgeraid ſet out for her country two 
days after her marriage, on the 3ift of December, 


1792, and I remained, for I could not prevail on my- 


ſelf to abandon M'clle d*'Orleans, more eſpecially as 
there was no perſon come in my room. Abcut a 
month after the departure of Lady Fitzgerald, we 
were apprized of the terrible cataſtrophe which termi- 
nated the life of the unfortunate Louis XVI; I deplo- 
red this event from the bottom of my heart; and that 
for more than one reaſon. .. . . . 1 received a letter 
from M. de Sillery on this occaſion ; (which J have 
carefully preſerved} he begins thus: I tend you my 
& opinion in print; you will ſee that in my voting for 
© his conjmement during the avar, I frankly lay, that he 
& merits not death, and that we have no right to judge 
« him, &c. I have followed the dictates of my con- 


& ſcience, and I know well, that this opinion announ- 


& ced ſo freely, is in fact the decree of my own death.“ 
In anſwer to this letter, I wrote him by a truſty 


meſſenger, begging he would retire and leave France; 


Lat T had required this of him in vain for fix months. 
e anſwered, or rather repeated to me, that he avould 
zever deſert it; he added, that every thing he ſaw, 
made him more indifferent about life; and it was but 
too true. He did not endeavour to preſerve an exiſt- 

| | ence, 
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ence, that the misfortunes of his country had rendered 
odious to him; and therefore he remained, although 
he could have fled ; on the Tyrant's firſt attack, be- 
fore he arreſted him, he could eaſily have hid himſelf; 
but in place of that, he delivered himſelf up to priſon! 
.. . + Thus periſhed, a man fo famous for his courage, 
his goodneſs, his wit, and his abilities; a man covered 
with glorious wounds: who had ſerved in the navy 
during all the war in India, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
valour. * His labours, ſo uſeful to the conſtituent af- 
ſembly, and the Convention, do equal honour to his 
judgment, and his humanity... . . 

On the day of the king's death he wrote me to take 
care of 7y/elf; and deſired me to leave Flanders, and 
retire either to Ireland or Switzerland. M'elle d'Or- 
leans was then ſeriouſly il, and my cares were never 
more neceſſary z my mece and I were her only nurſes, 
and we watched her alternately for ten nights. Her 
recovery was ſo flow, that we were in a ſtate of as 
great inquietude during her convaleſcence, as we had 


been during her ſickneſs; and at the end of another 


month, ſhe relapſed, ſo that I could never propoſe 
leaving her in ſuch a ſituation. War was declared 
with England, and then I gave up thoughts of going 
| there, for I had determined not to reſide in a country 
that was at war with mine. Flanders was re-united 
| | to 

* He received, when but twenty years of age, for a 
glorious action, the Croſs of St Louis, a mark of diſ- 
tinction very rarely beſtowed, 
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to France, not indeed with a good grace on the part 
of the Flemiſh, who then deteſted the French. This 
hatred was much owing to the impieties, pillages, and 
exceſſes of every kind, that the French commiſſioners 
and voluntecrs had in general been guilty of in thoſe 
unhappy proviaces. * I have ſeen this picture ſo near, 


it has filled me with Horror; I always dreaded a gene- 


ral inſurrection; and I muſt confeſs I fully believe that 
would have taken place, but for the proclamation of 
General Dumouriez, which certainly prevented a ge- 
zeral maſſacre of all the French in Flanders. There 


were only ſome local riots; though thoſe which hap- 


pened at Tournay were terrible; Welle d' Orleans faw 
two men killed under her window, and we were in a 
ſtate of the greateſt terror for four hours together ; but 
we were beloved in the city, and I did not think that, 
perſonally, we had any thing to fear. It was about 
three weeks after this commotion, that the convention 
baniſhed all the family of Bourbon from France ; but 
the decree was almoſt immediately revoked, which 1 
was ſure was a misfortune for that unfortunate family. 
The eldeſt of my. pupils (M. de Chartres) was with us 
at the time; fince my departure from France I had 
| | | not 
* 1 am not ignorant, however, that amongſt theſe 
commiſſaries there are ſome honeſt men, among others, 
I have ſometimes ſeen, during our refidence at Tour- 
nay, Mr Thiebault, a truly humane and reſpectable 
man, 
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not been able to direct, nor even to adviſe his public 
tranſactions. I was in England when France was con- 
ſituted a republic; and M. de Chartres and his younger 
brother, agreeable to their father's will, heſitated not 
to ſerve in that army which was now become republi- 
can; as I conceal nothing in this work, I confeſs, had 
my advice been taken, I would have thought it my 
duty, to adviſe them, inviolably to keep their firſt oath, 
which they had fo folemnly taken. The printed letter 
in which Mr Broglio (the deputy) expreſſed to Barnave, 
his ſentiments on this ſubje&, contain every thing that 
equity, reaſon, and probity can beft inſpire. In 
writing to M. de Chartres, I did not diſcover theſe my 
ſentiments, becaufe it was then too late, but I endea- 
voured to humble him a little. Hts leiters at that time 
(all of which I have beſide me, 1) plainly ſhew, that 
ze did not find my ideas always accord with the lof- 
tineſs of his; for he had then a very great averſion to 
monarchic 
*I could cite for the ſame conduct living characters, 
but in making my own apology, I think I ſhould avoid 
two things: 1. Hurting the characters of others, (eſpe- 
cially in theſe rigorous and fevere times) and 2. The 
appearing to with to ſecure myſelf partizans, for I have 
no need of them; I do not with them; I aſk only e- 
quity, and if it is refuſed me, I will neither be ſurpri- 
zed nor afflicted. 
+ Thad depoſited them in the hands of a friend who 
has now returned them. 
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monarchic government; a moſt aſtoniſhing enthuſiaſm 
in behalf of republicaniſm ; and the moſt ridiculous 
notions of the rights of man, equality, &c. but ſtill 
theſe letters diſcovered much love for his country ; the 
moſt affecting difintereſtedneſs ; and ſentiments of hu- 
manity which nothing can extinguiſh in his breaſt. 

At the time that the deerce was iſſued againſt the 
houſe of Bourbon, the demagogue opinions of M. de 
Chartres, fo far from being weakened, appeared rather 
to gain new ſtrength every day, although he deteſted 
the cruelties and impiety of Marat and his accomplices, 
and ſincerely lamented the death of the king I 
proved to him that the revocation of the decree was 
really a misfortune ; becauſe it was evident, as his 
name had been declared ſuſpected and dangerous, he 
could be of no future uſe to his country, and would 
infallibly be perſecuted. I mentioned to him, that I 
thought after all which had paſſed in the convention, 
nothing could be either more noble, or more reaſon- 
able, than voluntarily to exile himſelf; and that per- 
haps would be the only method to fave him from pro- 
ſcription. Virtuous in his principles and in his charac- 
ter, incapable of any ambitious views, M. de Chartres 
ſaw nothing painful in the part I adviſed him to act; 


jf we can no more be uſeful,”” faid he, “ and if our 


& preſence gives umbrage, why ſhould we heſitate to 
& exile ourſelves !?? He determined to write to the con- 
vention, (on account of the firſt decree which had been 
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iffued againſt his family,) to beg permiſſion to leave 


France for ever; and to give his reaſons in a ſteady, 


yet prudent manner. He intreated me to write this 


letter for him; which I did with all poſhble care ; and 


this was the only advice of any importance, I ever 
gave him; and he willingly ſubmitted to it; if his re- 
lations had acted in this, ſo ſimple manner, that fa- 


mily would have been ſaved; but none of theſe ſteps 


were taken. M. de Chartres, after his letter to the 


convention was written, told me that he thought he 


could not ſend it without letting his father know; I 
thought the difficulty of finding a proper aſylum, 
would deter M. d' Orleans from adopting this reſolu- 
tion; and that he would not approve of it in his ſon; 
however, I flattered myſelf he would not oppoſe it re- 
ſolutely. 

M. de Chartres then fent his requeſt to his father, 


and begged of him to agree to the propriety of it; 


he added that as M. d' Orleans was a deputy, he could 


not quit the convention, and conſequently could not 


ma e the ſame requeſt. We hoped that M. d' Orleans 
in conſideration of the difference between their ſitua- 
ations would not poſitively oppoſe his ſon's inclinations 
but he coldly anſwered that it «vas a f991i/h idea, and 
that he muſt not think of it; M. de Chartres reſpected 
theſe orders, and it was no more mentioned. 

M. de Montpenſier, being very anxious to ſee Haly, 


begged he might ſerve at Nice, which was granted 
him; 
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| F 
I him; and he ſet out about this time from Tournay, | 
Where he had likewiſe been with us. 14 
Time rolled on; both of my pupils were with the | ; 
8 | armies ; and my embarraſiments increaſed every day. 


M. d' Orleans fent robody to take my place; M'elle 
d Orleans was not likely to be ee as there was no 
tribunal erected at Paris to examine the appeals of thoſe 
Who had been unjuſtly clatſed with - emigrants ; and 
the Auſtrian army was making the moſt rapid progreſs, 
| We were not indeed treated as emigrants z for ſince 
( ; the conqueſt of Flanders, they had permitted us to re- 
main a Tournay, although they had ordered all the e- 
migrants to leave it without delay. It was well known 
we were not treated as emigrants, befides General O' 
Morau the commander of Tournay, the commiſſarie 
of the convention, and all the French who paſſed thi 
- Tournay, called upon us; and that even without any . 


invitation on my part. At length we were ordered, 

| under pain of death, not to enter France, till they 1 

Sx (f ſhould think proper to recal us; we were not recalled ; 2 

kf 1 and the Auſtrians were ſurrounding us on every ſide. fl 

X 1 What I had ſeen of Paris in the month of November, n 

+ "1 made me receive the order to quit it, with a kind of 27; 

q * joy; but I then intended to have gone to London, to . ar 

o 1 | a country which I always loved; and in which I have | MM 

—_ friends who will ever be dear to me. I could not go W . 

: * 9 : to England now; I faw that Flanders was falling again be 
= into the hands of the Auſtrians ; and flight would be | 


"x impeſſible 
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impoſſible either to France or abroad. This terrible 
ſituation inſpired me with the moſt earneſt wiih to be 
recalled to my country, and the rather as I had determi- 
ned, in that caſe, not to return to Paris, but to retire 
to the houſe of an uncle I had in Bourgogne, (where I 
was born) 80 leagues from Paris. I ſolicited molt car- 
neſtly my return; and in the month of March 1793, 1 
received intelligencethat M. d' Orleans Vas juſt about ob- 
taining a recal for M'clie d' Orleans and my niece, but 
mine was ſtill adjourned . . Notwithſtanding all the ſa or 
fices I had made, I loved M'elle d' Orleans too well, to 
feel with bitterneſs how uniuft.it was, that on this occa- 
fion I was the only victim; J conſeſs, however, that I 
trembled at my ſituation ; calumniated by ſo many li- 
though not without much terror, 
enemy in 


bels, I foreſaw, 
that Tournay would be in the hands of the 
a fortnight or three weeks. I recollected the fate of 
M. de la Fayette; and though I could not compare my- 
ſelf to him in any degree, I had undergone ſome little tri- 
als not unlike his. Diſquietude, and the total want of 
ileep, to heal and gradually ſoothe my imagination, led 
me very ſoon to conſider all my fears as certain proſerti- 
ments; and for the firſt, and only time, my fortitude 
and my reaſon forſook me almoſt entirely. As I thought 
M'elle d'Orleans would certainly go, and that my niece 
would accompany her, I ought; no doubt, to have 
been occupied in deviſing means for my own ſafety 
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which none will deny, was extremely difficult: 


my ſituation was terrible. I had advanced 
M'elle 4 Orleans ſome money, who now owed me 132 


louisd'ors: ſhe had written to M. and Mad.d*Orleans for 
this money, and likewiſe for ſome to herſelf, ſuppoſing 
that the progreſs which the Auſtrians were making, 
would naturally lead them to-remit a confiderable ſum z; 
but they neither ſent us money at this, nor any other 
period, which was moſt aſtonifhing. . This ſcarcity of 
money raiſed my ſears to the higheſt pitch; I expect- 
ed ſome from my family, but it had not yet come to 
hand; in the midſt of theſe anxieties I formed a thou- 
ſand projects, without having the reſolution to adopt 
any. TI wrote ſeveral letters to England, which proved 
the diſorder of my imagination. Mr Sheridan, among 
others, received two or three from me; in which I 
conſulted him on defigns the moſt romantic and extra- 
vagant ; for it is very certain, IT was not altogether in 
my ſenfes. A few days before the arrival of General 
Dumouriez at Tournay, I had along converfation con- 
cerning my affairs with M. de Jouy aid de camp to 
General Omoran *. I diſcloſed to him a plan I had 
formed, of ſecreting myſelf in a convent, as an Eng- 
liſh- woman; and that I withed a letter of recommen- 
dation from General O' Moran (who was an Iriſhman) 
for that purpoſe. M. de Jouy, a young man of cele- 
| rity” 
M. de Tour is in France and will atteſt the truth 
of this ſuct. | 
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,Yity for his wit, his talents, and his amiable character, 
mewed as much zeal as ſenſibility in my behalf; upon 
the idea which I had ſuggeſted to him, he formed a 
malt feaſible plan, which would have long aſſured me 
-of a ſafe and peaceable retreat in a convent ; General 
O' Moran promiſed, then, to give me the letter of re- 
commendation which I aſked ; but next day he chan- 
ged his mind, retracted his promiſe, and conſequent- 
In this 
awful perplexity, a courier came to me from Paris, 
who had been ſent by my daughter and her unfortu- 
nate father; this meſſenger brought me money and let᷑- 
ters, from which I learnt that any daughter and my 
huſband, having moſt earneſtly ſolicited my recal, and 


iy, I was obliged to give up my ſcheme. 


repreſented the danger to which I was expoſed, by the 
rapid ſtrides the enemy were making, had at laſt ob- 
tained a formal promiſe, that my order of recal ſhould 
be ſent me immediately; that a committee was arder- 
ed to expedite it; and that I ſhould have-it-in a few 
days. I then experienced the greateſt diſquietude leſt 
M. d' Orleans could not procure one for his daughter; 
for there was no more word about it; and I felt that 
nothing could induce me to leave that dear and un- 
happy young lady. Two days after this courier reach- 
ed me, and on the evening preceding the arrival of 
General Dumouriez, while in my chamber with ſome 
company, I was called out to ſpeak in private, with a 
M. Crepin, one of the commiſſaries of war, whom I 
5 E 2 had 
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had been acquainted with ſome little time, and who 
had always ſhewn himſelf much intereſted in my well 
fare. He Hrivately aſſured me, that from certain infor- 
mation he had juſt received, he was perſuaded the Auſ- 
trians would be in Tournay the next day; at theſe 
words I was ready to ſwoon away, which affected M. 
Crepin ſo much, being acquainted with my ſituation, 
that be offered me an afylum for the prefent at a farm 
be had near Valencien nao, which, fituated among 
marſhes, was ſo retired, that he afured -me 1 could 
paſs two or three months there without any perſon's 
knowledge. I accepted of this propoſal viith the moſt 
heartfelt gratitude ; and he inſtantly gave orders to his 
farmer to receive us; adding that we were his rela- 
tions *. Theſe apprehenfions, theſe Reps, and theſe 
ſchemes, certainly prove, beyond a doubt, that I was 
not privy to the deſigns of General Dumouriez. How 
could I have been fo? for I had never at this time 
either ſeen this General, or had the leaſt commu- 
nication with him; and if we had no connection before 


this period, it is not likely that he had written from 


the Champs de Necrævinde, to aſk my advice on a trea- 

ty which he wiſhed to make with the enemy. 
However, it has been ſaid, and printed, that I was 
privy to that confpiracy!... . . . - - Of all the falſe- 
| hoods 


* Fobferve from the papers that M. Crepin is always 
in France. 
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hoods that have been laid to my charge, this | 18 the, 
moſt unlikely, and the moſt abſurd. 

The day after my converſation with M. Crepin, Ge- 
neral Dumouriez arrived at Tournay, and as every o- 
ther Frenchman did who came hither, he viſited M'elle 
d' Orleans. I rejoiced to ſee that celebrated General 
for although he was vanquiſhed, and I believed purſued, 
by the Auſtrians, bis very preſence gave me freſh ſpi- 
rits. I was hever tte à tete with him a ſingle moment 
for we had no ſecrets to communicate to each other ; 
and I never ſaw him but in the midſt of his ſtaff officers, 
whom he brought to our houſe, and were always pre- 
ſent when he viſited us, and even when he dine] with 
me, which he did three times. It was very g:atural 
for me to receive with pleaſure, a General fo Eclebra- 
ted for his exploits, and who was in ſuch a fituation 
as might make him infinitely uſeful to us. I found him 
gentle and amiable ; he pitied our ſituation, and told 
us that he ſhould be at St Amand in three days, -and 
if our order of recal did not then arrive, he propoſed 
to us that we ſhould follow his army; and he offered 
us an aſylum in his camp, which I accepted with the 
greateſt gratitude. Undoubtedly, had I been in his 
confidence, I would not have expoſed myſelf to the 
danger of facing that tempeſt, which I muſt haie 
known was ready to burſt at St Amand ; I would that 
inſtant have renounced my ſcheme of re-entering 
Fes in caſe the deſign had miſcarried; and proſit- 
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ing by the good underftanding which ſubſiſted between 
Dumouriez and the Auſtrians, we might have waited 
in ſafety the event either at Tournay, or any other 
place in the hands of the enemy. This we could eafily” 
have done without the leaſt ground of ſuſpicion, as it 
would be a ſufficient reaſon for our conduct, that Gene- 
ral Dumouriez did not appear willing to receive us into 
his camp; and as we could not return to France, con- 
fequently we muſt ſtay in Flanders. 
General Dumouriez arrived at Tournay on Tueſday 
the 26. March 1793. He ſpent four whole days there; 
and, as I have already mentioned, dined three times at 
my houſe. It was one day he dined with me, that M. 


Dubuiſſon, a commiſſary from the convention, came 


in ſearch of him to my houſe. The General knew him 
on his entrance, received a paper from him, appointed 
him a rendezvous the next morning, and left him. M. 
Dubuiſſon, who opened not Is mouth, but to aſk 
when he could fee him, bowed very low and immedi- 
ately retired, Such was the interview of which the 
ſame commiſſary has ſince given the Jacobin Club fo 
ridiculous and falſe an account. He related to them that 
Genera: Dumouriez received him very haughtily, and 
during the whole interview behaved to him in a moſt 
indecent and uncitizenlike manner, and that I had zua- 
licioeiſiu failed. After this grave denunciation, it was 

evident I had conſpired againſt the republic; and a de- 
erce of accuſation was iſſued againſt me, as well as 


Lady 
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Lady Edward Fitzgerald, whom M. Dubuiſſon pre- 
tended to have ſeen in my chamber, although at that 
time ſhe had been three months in Ireland; but had 
ſhe even been at Tournay, had ſhe even committed 
the ſtate crime of Hniling malicionu/ly, what right had 
the convention over an Engliſh woman married to an 
Iriſhman. | 
It is now publicly known, that M. Dubuiſſon did 
not ſpeak a word of truth in his reports when he re- 
turned from Flanders ; but the decrees are not revoked 
that were paſſed in conſequence of his lying recitals. 
We left Tournay early in the morning of the 31ſt 
March, in a Berlin with curtains on the windows; and 
befides large hats, we had veils that hid our faces com- 
pletely. It will be ſeen in the ſequel how uſcieſs this 
precaution was! We were in the rear of the army, no 
men in our carriage, the troops marching in diſorder, 
the ſoldiers bluſtering, their tone, their converſation, 
every thing confpired to frighten me in ſpite of myſelf; 
but we felt ourſelves rather more compoſed, on recol- 
ecting how completely we were hid from their view. 


J thought this the moſt painful journey I ever under- 


took ; but I underwent ſoon after another ſtill more 
painful: The evening before my departure from Tour- 
nay, I had fent a courier to Paris with letters, inform- 
ing them, that to avoid falling into the hands of the e- 
nemy, 1 was removing to St Amand, and begged they 
would there ſend me my order of recal. I lodged with 
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Belle d' Orleans and my niece in the city of St Amand, 
but General Dumouriez reſided about a quarter of a 
league from town, at a place called les boues de St A- 
mand where there are baths and ſtoves for fick perſons. 
The day of my arrival in St Amand, I learnt that Ge- 
ueral Dumouriez intended to rear the ſtandard of re- 
volt; I knew nothing of this by his means, for he ne- 


ver ſaid a ſingle word to me about his plans, but his 
conjidante, whom I had never ſeen till then, and yet 


ſhewed a very particular concern for me, anſwered all 
my queſtions frankly—he was the unfortunate M. de 
Vaux, who has been ſincę guillotived. When 1 had 
certain information, that they intended to re-eſtabliſh 
the monarchic conſlitition, I ſaid to M. de Vaux and 
ſome other perſons who are ſtill alive, that I thought 
they ought to have kept it when they had it, but that 
now when they had aboliſhed it, and had ſhed ſo much 
blood in ſupport of the republic, the French would 
be the ſillieſt people on earth, if they renounced it ſo 
inſtantaneouſly and fo readily ; in ſhort, that Tthought 
it extravagant in them to ſuppoſe they would be guilty 
of ſuch verſatility, eſpecially at a time When their en- 
thuſiaſm for Liberty appeared to be wound up to the 
higheſt pitch. I know that this converſation with ma- 
ny injurious aſperſions which I never uttered, has ſince 
been related to General Dumouriez ; I alſo know that 
they have procured me his hatred ; but the real account 
of that converſation is ſuch as I have giyen it, nothing 
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added, nothing extenuated. I was certainly much o- 
bliged to General Dumouriez for having received me 
into his camp, confidering the riſque that attended fuch 
aſtep; for, as I was not in his confidence, had he left us 
in that city which was retaken by the enemy, it is more 
than probable, that M'elle d' Orleans and 1 ſhould have 
been priſoners at this day; I ought gratefully to remem- 
ber it. When I received a hint of his terrible defigns 


and ſchemes, I diſapproved of them entirely, and in 


every reſpect ; there was nothing I more earneſtly with- 
ed for, than'ito get out of St Amand ; but the difficul- 
ty of procuring horſes made me relinquiſh this idea,— 
We arrived on th 31ſt of March, and on the 24 of 
April Dumouriez intercepted a pacquet filled with 
mandates of arreſt againſt almoſt all the principal offi- 
cers of the army, and among the reft M. de Valence, 
M. de Chartres, &c. Theſe arbitrary orders, ſent by 
a ſimple committee, (not by the convention) were 
ſigned Dubem. The officers could no doubt legally do 


their utmoſt to fruſtrate the effects of this unaccount- 


able deſpotiſm; and accordingly on the following e- 
vening the commiffaries of the convention were arreſt- 
ed. I heard of this ſtrange ſtep at midnight, which in- 
creaſed my anxiety to get away; but I could not pro- 
cure horſes till the following morning at ten o'clock, 
I did not go to bed the whole night, but I ſpent it in 
reſlecting upon every thing which I had reaſon to ap- 


prehend. I could no longer be miftaken with regard to 
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the ſyſtem of proſcription which was eſtabliſhed in 
France; ſince they had proſcribed General Dumouriez 
merely becauſe they ſuſpected him; and with him ma- 
ny others of whom they could entertain no kind of 
ſuſpicion ; what violent meaſures, thought I, will they 
not take, when they are informed that their commiſſa- 
ries have been put under arreſt ; as well as the correſ- 
pondence which has been carried on between Dumou- 
riez and the enemy. I eaſily foreſaw that all the fugi- 
tives from St Amand would be proſcribed without ei- 
ther delay or examination; and I, notwithſtanding my 
perſect innocence, would be included in the general 
condemnation. I faw niyſelf then, a fugitive, torn 
from my family, my friends, and my country, forced 
to fly for my life, and ſubjected to the moſt terrible 
diſquietudes on account of the deſtiny of thoſe whom 
loved, and left in France; on the other hand I ſhud- 
dered to think that the camp was juſt about to be di- 
vided ; and that the firſt rays of day would enlighten 
bloody ſcenes indeed ; while amidſt ſuch tumult, my 
fight would be impoſſible ; and even if the revolt 
had not theſe effects, how was it poſſible that I ſhould al- 
ways eſcape ſuch perils; could l even be fo lucky (thought 
I) as to eſcape from the French territory, What would 
become of me in a foreign country? without recom- 
mendations, without protection, without friends; ca- 
lumniated ſo villainouſly ! fo furioufly ! where could I 


lind an aſylum ? what could I do to counteract the ha- 


tred 
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tred, the perſecution of emigrants? . . . . But above 
all, the ſituation of M'elle d'Orleans pierced me to the 

F heart. I was determined to be her governeſs no long- 
er, nor to expoſe her any more to my perils, and to 
my miſery; but I came to the reſolution of leaving her 
4 with her brother. —Such a terrible feparation! . . . » 
Hou to leave a child who was confided to my care at 
the age of eleven months; on whom I had laviſhed ſo 
much care, which ſhe had fo well profited by, and lo- 
ved me ſo tenderly! ,  , . . . Whilſt I made theſe 


| $ melancholy reflections in filence, ſhe lay beſide me; ſhe 
1 4 was not aſteep, and I heard her ſigh deeply; ſhe had 
8 7 ſeen me making preparations for my departure, ſhe too 
4 uſtly ſuſpected that J intended to leave her behind! 
e ſhe was filent—ſhe wept! . . . . About five in the 
_ morning'the exceſs of her grief threw her into a kind 
1 of drowſineſs, which was ſoon ſucceeded by profound 
i- ſleep; I then approached her bed, I looked on her, 
en 


and my bitter tears flowed moſt plentifally ; for I 
Wy thought I was ſtealing a laft look. . . . . I bleſſed her 
lt | with maternal tenderneſs, and left the chamber. TI 
al- flew into another apartment till the day ſhould break, 
and at ſeven o'clock I bade M. de Chartres farewell; 
d He renewed his entreaties that I would take his ſiſter a- 
m- long with me; he repeated to me that he was as yet 
Pgnorant what part he would take, as every thing an- 


2579 


d 1 4 ounced a revolt, and in ſuch circumſtances, his ſiſter 
ha: Jwould only be a very great burthen to him, and would 
ed | | | be 
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be expoſed to a thouſand imminent dangers.” I an- 
ſwered, that thoſe which muſt attend my flight would 
be no leſs imminent, and indeed 1 thought it could on- 
ly be by ſome miracle I could paſs all the French-poſts 
without being known and arreſted, when we would be 
{ent to Valenciennes which we were ſo near, and that 
then we would moſt inevitably be carried to the ſcaf- 
fold : that in the choice of dangers, it were much bet- 
ter that M'elle d'Orlcans went voluntarily to Valenct- 
ennes alone, as a motion of her own ſuggeſtion after 
my flight, in w bish caſe 1 ſuppoſed the greateſt puniſh- 
ment they would inflict on her, would be avbat ſhe 
vi/hed, an elcort to the frontiers, by which means 


TY 
ſne could leave France without danger. I did 


not pretend to deny, that this plan might be attended 


with unlooked for jnconveniencics, but I did not give 


it as my advice; at any rate, whether ſhe took this re- 
ſolution, or that of flying with her brother and his 
friends, I thought ſhe would riſque leſs either of tlieſe 
ways than with me; I remained immoveable till 
the moment of my departure, but juſt as I ſtepped in- 
to the carriage, M. de Chartres returned. with his fitter 


bathed in tears, in his arms, I claſped her in mine! I. 


could not reſiſt this I placed her in the carriage beſide 
me, and we ſet out with fo much precipitation, that 
both M'elle d*Orleans and I forgot the moſt of her ef- 
fects, and all her jewels ; M'elle d' Orleans juſt ariſen, 


had on but a thin. muſlin robe, which was all ſhe carried 
with 
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with ter. She left, at St Amand; her trunks, her 


cloaths, her linen, her jewel box, every thing was loſt 
but her harp, which a ſervant put on a chariot which 
paſſed and-rejoined us fome days afterwards ; but ſhe 
had neither a gown nor ſhift ; theſe I was happy to 
ſupply her with, as I had ſaved the greateſt part of mine; 

We ſet out from St Amand on Wedneſday morning, 
the zd of April, 1793, where we left M. Dumouriez, 
M. de Chartres, &c. I ought to mention here that I 
had not the ſmalleſt concern in the ſteps the latter 
took at this period; he has always taken other advice 
than mine; I have ſeen nothing in his conduct but 
what 1s praiſeworthy, but my opinion was never taken 
as to the line of conduct he adopted. Obliged to be 
ſeparated! from one another almoſt immediately after 
our eſcape, we have never ſeen each other fince; F 
have had no connection with his adviſers; I am even 
ignorant of the place where he reſides; and I do not 
wiſh to diſcover it, ſince he wiſhes to conceal it from 


me; I am bound to tender for him theſe ardent wiſhes 


with which I am inſpired, by that affection J bear him, 
which will only end with my life; I pray heaven a- 
bove all things, that it would deign to preſerve him, 
his manners, his virtues, his inclination for retirement, 
and his contempt of intrigue. But to return to our 

flight from St Amand. | 
There were four of us in the carriage, M'elle d'Or- 
leans; my niece, M. de Montjoye, and myſelf. I had 
F | | only 
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only known M. de Montjoye a few days, but as be 
was hkewife flying to Switzerland, where he had rela- 
tions, and as he wiſhed to travel with me, I was very 


happy to accept of his offer, 2s he ſpoke Engliſh flu- 


ently. When we were fairly out of St Amand, I em- 
braced my two young companions in misfortune ; pro- 
miſing them that in tha courſe of the adverſities we 


were about to experience, they ſhould ſee in me, an 


example of fortitude and the moſt inexhauſtible pa- 
tience, which I begged them to follow; this they pro- 


miſed ; we reciprocally kept our engagement; and 1 


can truly ſay, that from this period, through the par- 
ticular goodneſs of providence, I have evidenced as 
much compofure and preſence of mind in perils, for- 
titude and reſignation in misfortunes, as I ſhewed un- 


| ſteadineſs and weakneſs during the latter months of my. 


ſtay in England, and while I reſided in Tournay. 

We agreed that M. de Montjoye only ſhould tell 
the French poits through which we had to paſs, that 
we were Engliſh ladies on our way to Oftend, to em- 
bark for England; and that he was eſcorting us. to 
Quevrain. Happily for us the troops did not ſuſpect 
us in the leaſt degree; for had they ſeen our appear- 
ance at St Amand, it had been impoſfible for us to 


have eſcaped them; but they had not obſerved us, "ms 


ving, as already mentioned, trave! led thither, i in a car- 
riage with the curtains of the windows draw n, and we 


had 


—— 
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had not once left our chambers during the two days 
we had ſpent in that town, 

We had left the camp uncertain whether to join 
the General in his revolt ; but we already foreſaw that 
the greater part would be againſt him. We had 
no paſſports; and we choſe bye paths to ſhun the ſol- 


55 diery as much as poſſible. M. de Montjoye had for- 


gotten to aſk the watch word; the neglect of which 
precaution we were apprehenſive, would more than 
once have proved fatal to us. Aſter two hours travel- 
ling we came to roads ſo very bad that our carriage 
broke down. As we were at this time taking a citcui- 
tous road to avoid Valenciennes, we found ourſelves 
within a ſhort half league of that city, in a village filled 
with volunteers. Our diſtreſs was indeed very great, 


when we found that we would be neceſſitated to wait 


an hour and a half on our carriage; however, we en- 
tered into a hut till it ſhould be repaired. At laſt, af. 
ter many queſtions on the part of the volunteers, who 
queſtioned ns with an indeterminate fallen ſuſpicions 
which really frightened us, they let us proceed. The 
roads were getting worſe and worſe ; night was coming 


_ faſt upon us, and we were obliged, notwithſtanding 


the exceſſive cold, to alight from the carriage and walk 
but we had ſcarce proceeded half a league, when we 
were all at once arreſted, not by a poſt, but a captain 
of volunteers and ſome ſoldiers, who had ſeen the light 
of cur guide's lamp at a diſtance. Nur anſwers did 

1 rot 
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not prove very ſatisfactory to the captain, who told us 
he ſuſpected we were emigrants, and determined to 
carry us back to Valenciennes Judge of my ſenſations 
at that moment! I appeared , however, to conlent very 
readily. I took the captain under the arm, and in a 
kind of unintelligible gibberiſh, played off a thouſand 
pleaſantries on his want of politeneſs ; but all the while 
I was ſpeaking and laughing, I kept walking on in a 
very nimble manner, as if J had not the leaſt intention 
of making him change his mind. In about half a quar- 
ter of an hour he ſtopped, and. told us he was now 
perfectly ſenſible I was' an Engliſhwoman, and as he 
would 'not therefore put us to any inconvenience, we 
might continue our route towards Quevrain; he advi- 
{ed us to extinguiſh our lamp, left we ſhould be ſtop- 
ped again; and finally, he conducted us to a private 
foot path, by which he ſaid we might purſue 
our way co the Auſtrian poſts without further fear 
of French troops. When we had got ſome little time 
to breathe, after he quitted us, we took his advice, 
and arrived without accident, at the firſt of the enemy's 
poſts. I experienced an emotion of the moſt inexpreſ- 
fible joy, on our arrival at Quevrain, when I found 
that my companions and I were no longer in danger of 
being carried to Valenciennes. But almoſt immediate- 
ly reflecting on the dreadful ſtrangeneſs of the circum- 


ſtance, which obliged two children, and a woman, who 
doyed their country, to take refuge among its enemies, 
| = and 
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and to fly their French countrymen, with as much fear 
as if they were cannibals! It wrung my heart, and 
filled my eyes with tears! M. de Montjoye ſpoke to 
the commandant, the Baron de Vouniauſki, and told 
that gentleman that we were Engliſh ladies, who wiſh- 
ed go to Switzerland. M. le Baron de Vouniauſki re- 
ceived us with the greateſt good will; next day gave 
ns paſſports, under the Engliſh names we had taken, 
and an eſcort to conduct us to Mons. On the evening 
of our arrival there, ſuppoſing that we were to leave 
that city next day, I took an account of our French 
ſervants, to ſend them back to France; and gave one 
of them an unfealed letter to my daughter, of which I 
have kept the following entire copy. © The revolt of 
“ General Dumouriez has obliged me to fly, and as I 
& could not return to France, I am going to a foreign 


cc and neutral country to wait my recal. I am no 


% more an emigrant than I was at Tournay; however, 
«my dear child, I beg you would not write to me, if 
cc you ſhould chance to diſcover my retreat. Be per- 


“ fectly eaſy about my ſituation, I have every neceſſary 


cc reſource z- and 1 am not in want of any kind of aſſiſt- 
“ ance. Adieu, my dear and tender friend; my heart 
& will always be where you are, and I ſhall always 
r pray for your welfare and the happineſs of my coun- 
* try. I leave this place to-morrow.” _ 

I took a copy of this letter, and then ſent it off, ſen- 
$ble of my daughter's regard for me, I knew ſhe would 
1 have 
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have been guilty of a thouſand imprudencies, by ſend- 
ang me money and writing me. I prevented this with 
a great deal of care, as the was ignorant for two or 
three years where I was, which indeed ſhe has only 
known fince I lived here under my own name; but we 
never did, nor do we yet correſpond. 

A new misfortune retarded my departure from Mons; 
I did not leave it next day. I lay in the ſame room 
with MWelle d' Orleans; I did not lleep, and I heard 
her toſfing and complaining all night ; I roſe at break 
of day to fee her, and found ſhe had the meaſles! I 
went to the cloſet where iny niece lay, to let her know 
of this unkappy event, and I found her in the ſame 
fate. They were both ſo ſick and feveriſh, that be- 
fides the very great jnconvemence which attended my 
journey being retarded, chere were few things that 
ever gave me ſo much uneaſineſs. We had no waiting 
woman, and only one hired fervant ; the tavern was 


full of company, ſo that we could expect no ſervice 


from the attendants that belonged to it; I could not 
procure a phylician till the evening, nor a nurſe for 
four days. However they were well taken care of; I 
knew perfectly how to manage this diſeaſe, and was of 
More uſe to them than any phyſician could have been. 
I paſſed the three firſt nights without going to bed, 


and even when I got a nurſe, I watched nine nights, 


ill three or four o'clock in the morning. In the midſt 
of theſe calamitigs, however, I rejoiced in the idea, 


—_ 
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that I had actually been the means of ſaving the life of 


M'elle 4'Orleans, by bringing her with me; for, two 
days after our departure, Meſſrs de Chartres and Du- 
mouriez had eicaped from St Amand through many 


perils with the greateſt difficulty, after having been ex- 


poſed to ſeveral gun ſhots, &. What then would 
have becom of this unhappy lady, in the midſt of ſo 
much diſorder ? beſides, having the ſeeds of that dif- 
eaſe, (for ſhe was feveriſh when ſhe leit St Amand) the 
meaſles, in her blood, it would have appeared the next 


day; then, what would have become of her in ſuch a 


ſituation ? . . . . Theſe reflections ſoftened the acute- 
nels of my feelings at ſeeing her ſuffer ; the ſad effects 
of this diſeaſe, however, was, that it afforded time for 
us to be diſcovered - but the Auſtrians treated us with 
much humanity. The Baron de Mack, with whom 1 
had never had the leaf connection, came to ſee me, 
and aſſured me that we might take up our reſidence in 
any part of Flanders we choſe, I told him that we in- 
tended going to Switzerland, and he was ſo good as 
offer to procure us paſſports from the Prince of Cou- 
bourg, whereby we might travel through Germany 
with ſafety ; 1 accepted his offer with gratitude, and 
we accordingly, each of us, received two, one in our 
ſuppoled, and the other in our real names, but they 
were uſeleſs to us, for we never had occaſion for them. 
My young companions being again able to bear the 
motion of 2 carriage, although they were ſtill extreme- 
: ly 
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ly weak, we ſet out from Mons on Saturday the 13th 


of April, in company with M. de Montjoye who quit- 


ted us at Quevrain, but had now rejoined us. Our 
journey was long, but very fortunate j on the 2oth we 
pailed Wiſbaden and took a croſs path to ſhun the 
troops; but we rode along the Heſſian camp for three 


or four hours, from which we were only ſeparated by 
a plain; we ſaw them quite diſtinctly; they lay along the 


banks of the Rhine on our ſide. A little nearer Caſſell we 
ſaw the French army; had they made a ſortie, we would 


have been in the greateſt danger; this apprehenſion made 
this part of our journey appear exceedingly tedious. 
On the other fide of the river we had a view of Mayence, 


and another village; every thing conſpired to produce 


a moſt terrible picture, the effect of which was not a 


little heightened by cannon ſhots, which we heard very 


diſtinctly every now and then. Suppoling that theſe” 


ſhots were directed againſt the French, I felt ſenſibly 
that neither injuries nor perſecutions, could alienate 
that love for one's country and countrymen, that every 
ſuſceptible and generous mind muſt feel. After ano- 
ther ſeven days travelling, we arrived at Schaff houſe 
in Switzerland, on the 26th of May ; my joy was ex- 


reme to find myſelf in a neutral country, for added, 


to the many vague diſquietudes I had experienced, I 
found my mind but ill at eaſe, during the time Iwas com- 
pelled to ſtay at Mons, and while we travelled through 
Germany. When I ſaw myſelf amidſt the enemics of 


ne 
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muy country, I felt always a kind of involuntary re- 
morſe, as painful as it was ill founded, for J had cer- 
tainly nothing to reproach myſelf with on that account. 
I can ſafely ſay, I never met Auſtrian troops without 
experiencing a moſt ſorrowful ſenſation z judge then 
what were my feelings when I ſaw French troops in 


their uniforms! I confeſs, however, that in the reign | 


of terror, during that frightful period of proſcription 
of every kind, I felt difterentiy ; I thought that any 
change mutt be for the better, and at that bloody epocha, 
that the conquerors of France would be its deliverers; 
but in the beginning of the year 1793, (while I deplo- 
red the crimes already committed,) I found there was 
a poſſibility of, and I earneſtly looked for, a better ar- 
rangement of matters.“ 
| The 
* While I called thoſe highly culpable, who, pre- 
ceding and fince this period, have borne arms againſt 
France, I yet thought the decrees iſſued againſt them 
not a whit leſs atrocious. To kill priſoners of war, 
whoever they are, is one of thoſe daſtardly pieces of 
cruelty that nothing can excuſe, Too often have 
Frenchmen armed againft their country ; ſo late as the 
laſt century they fought under a foreign power, but 
their countrymen never thought of putting them to 
death when they made them priſoners; ſo far from 
that, at the end of the war they were all pardoned. 


It was a monarchic government which ſhewed ſo much 


clemency 
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The extreme need of reſt in which Welle dq'Ortcans 
ſtood, detained us at Schaffman till M. de Chartres a- 
gain joined us. We ſet out from thence on the &h of 
May, tor Zurich, where we intended to reſide; but it 
was neceſſary we ſhould give in our names to the ma- 
giſtrates; and the unhappy name of M'slte d' Orleans 
and her brother prevented this arrangement ; beſides, 
we had been known by ſeveral emigrants who did us 
much injury; and although we received from M. Off, 
our hoſt of The Sword, (the inn where we lodged) 
every poſſible _ oi his goodwill, in every thing he 
could do for us, * we were obliged to depart. We 

arrived #$ 


elemency to French rebels, who had not half the ex- 2 
cuſe of the preſent emigrants, who have for the moſt 
js part loſt their wires and their children on the ſcaffold, 
8 and every thing they held moſt dear. I will add, it is 
a piece of cowardice the more incxcuſable to ſacrifice - 
their priſoners of war, as they; have not the like fate 
to expect in return. I have not the leaſt doubt that 

this ſcandalous decree will ſoon be repealed, as we 

have already ſeen ſeveral e actions which lead 

us to hope this alſo. 


* In Switzerland and Germany, inn-keepers are in 
| general much reſpected, which they well deſerve, as .: 
"6 "moſt of them have been well educated, and are ex- 


tremely obliging. Our hoſt of the Sword was a magit 
trate of the city. 
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arrived at Zug on the 14th of May, and ſettled our- 
ſelves in a little lonely houſe on the banks of the lake, 
at a little diftance from the city. * That we might be 
permitted to live undiſturbed, we had taken every ne- 
ceſſary precaution to keep ourielves inc. and even 
the magiſtrates of the place did not know our real 
names, believing we were an Iriſh family. On our ar- 
rival at Zug, I found a proper opportunity for France, 
of which ] took advantage, and wrote to Mad. d'Or- 
leans ; (for M. d'Orleans was already arrefted.) I told 
her where we were, and begged ſhe would ſend me 
her orders as fait as poſſible, with reſpect to Melle 
YOrleans. Both her children wrote her likewiſe, but 
we never received any kind of anſwer ; we have writ- 
ten ſince by ſeveral conveyances that we could depend 
upon, and even by perſons who afterwards wrote us from 
Paris they had executed ourcommiltions with the greateſt 
care. But during a whole year that I had the charge 
of Welle d' Orleans in Switzerland, we never received 
the moſt indirect reply; nor did ſhe ever receive the 
ſmalleſt ſupply of money from France. I flattered 
myſelf, however, a long time, that we would hear from 
Mad. d*Orleans, and conſequently took no deciſive 
ſteps with regard to her daughter. Devoted as I 
was to her intereſt, I formed no ſcheme for myſelf, 
as long as I could be uſeful to her. We ſpent a month 
at Zug, in the moſt perfect tranquillity, alone; re- 
gular occupations filled moſt agreeably every hour; 


We 
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we received no company, and we kept always wifhin 
doors, but when we went to walk or to church. The 


peaſants loved us; and the poor were always received 
with the greateſt humanity by M. de Chartres and 
M'elle d'Orleans, who had the charge of diſtributing 
among them, what little alms we could ſpare. Such 
was our ſituation when the emigrants paſſed through 
Jug. We knew them not perſonally, but they had 
ſeen M. de Chartres at Verſailles ; they recollected him, 


and that very day all the little town of Zug knew who 


we were. The magiſtrates ated with the greateſt ci- 
vility, and ſhewed a great deſire to keep in their can- 
ton, perſons who (they ſaid) had been fo exemplary in 


every part of their conduct; but ſome days afterwards, 


there appeared in the German Gazettes, ſeveral para- 
graphs reſpecting my pupils, announcing: their being 


at Zug, which notoriety became very diſpleaſing to 


the magiſtrates of Zug. They ſoon after were wrote 


to from Berne, reproaching them with having granted 


an aſylum to M'elle d' Orleans and her brother, which 


made the chief magiſtrate of Zug ſo uncaſy, that he at 


laſt begged they would ſeck another retreat, but he 


| aſked them to depart in a very reſpectful manner. He 

only told us of his embarraſſments and fears, which | 
language we underſtood, and told him we would de- | 
part in fifteen days. But he had not, all the while, | 
addreſſed himſelf to me; on the contrary, he gave me 


leave, perſonally to remain, if I choſe it; but I ceuld | 
not | 
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hin 1 ſeparate myſelf from M'elle d' Orleans; and we there- 
he fore conſulted on the part which remained for us to 
ved take, at this troubleſome juncture. I repreſented to 
and them the neceſſity there was for M. de Chartres to 
ing leave us, as we ſhould be known through him, where- 
uch ever we went: and indeed I had already ſaid this, at 
ngh Zurich ; but M. de Chartres would not then leave us; 
had although I had but too well foreſeen the inevitable 
aiim, conſequences of his perſiſting. At this time, however, 
who knowing by experience hew Teaſonable my requeſt 
 cl- was, he determined to live with us no more, but to 
can ſet off without recommendation, or friends, having al- 
ry in ready been refuſed an aſylum in two of the moſt tole- 
ards, rating cantons in Switzerland, We formed a thoufand 
Dara. romantic ſchemes, one of which, notwithſtanding their 
being extravagance, we would no doubt have determined 
ig to upon executing, had not chance given birth to a more 
vrote imple and ſucceſsful idea, While we were occupied 
anted with theſe ſubjects, M. de Montſoye, who was ſettled 
vhich at Baſſe, with his family, came to pay us a vifit. He 
he at told us that he had paſſed through Bremgarten, where 
ut he he had ſeen M. de Monteſquieu, who, after having 
He been of ſo much ſervice to Geneva, was much re- 
which ſpected and honoured in Switzerland. When I heard 
Id de- this, I wrote to M. de Monteſquieu, pointed out the ſi- 
while, tuation of my unhappy pupils to him, and aſked him iF 
ve me M'elle d'Orleans could be received at Bremgarten, that 
could is to ſay, into a convent at ſome little diftance from 

not 1 e 
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that town. I knew nothing of M. de Monteſquieu; E 
had once met him in public, but I never had the leaft 
connection with him. It was not myſelf that I wiſhed. 
him to oblige, it was only M'elle d' Orleans; and I was 
perſuaded that, ſetting party ſpirit aſide, there was 
nobody in the world would have let an opportunity 
{lip of obliging a young lady ſo amiable 1n every reſpect. 
J was not deceived ; M. de Monteſquieu made me a 
reply in the frankeſt and moſt obliging manner ; and 
took upon himſelf the charge of receiving M'elle d' Or- 
leans, my mece and I, in the convent of St Claire at 
Bremgarten. M. de Chartres determined to make 


[ 8 the tour of Switzerland on foot, which he accompliſh- 

N ed, paſſing every where for a Spaniard. How often 

3 = fince his misfortunes, have I congratulated myſelf on 

1 1 the education which I have given him! how happy 

fe 4 am I, that from his infancy I initiated him in the princi- 

4 | | - ples of the modern languages; that I accuſtomed him 

A 7 to be his own ſervant; to deſpiſe all kinds of effemi- 

„ I nacy; to ſleep on a wooden bed, covered with a ſim- 
- ple woollen mattrefs; to face all kinds of weather; to 
* think lightly of fatigue, by accuſtoming him to violent. | 


exerciſe ;. and to travel four or five leagues with leaden 
ſhoes, as an ordinary walk; in ſhort, that J have given 
f him inſtruction and a taſte for travelling; for, he has 
N loft every thing that he owed to the chance of birth 
£ | and 


his convent is entirely out of town, in the open 


ficlds. 
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o | 7 | 1 — 1 2 
u; and fortune, and retained only that for which he is in- 


Jealh debted tome!..... | 
hed | When we were about to leave Zug, my pupils found 
was I they had not ſo much money as diſcharge their little 
ons bills ; happily I had as much as ſatisfy theſe demands, 
N and pay the convent for a year's board for M'elle d' Or- 
pect. leans beſides that of my niece and myſelf; I had only 
me to pay for fix months however, for at the end of this 
and. time M'elle d'Orleans received a ſupply of money 
Or- from M. le duc de Modena her uncle in Italy. The 
re at evening before our departure from Zug, a moſt ſcanda- 
nake MW lous piece of miſchief alarmed me as much as any thing 
lith= L ever met with in my life. Our little houſe was fitu- | 
often #$ ated in the middle of an extenſive meadow, at the end 
fon of which was the highway, and beyond. that, the lake. 
Pp All our windows looked to the meadow, and we had 
inci- no ſhutters. M'elle &'Orleans remained every night in 
him BY the ſaloon on the ground Rory, till three quarters of 
Emi- an hour after ten o'clock ; ſhe ſat in the chamiraining 
ſim- of the window, and during the converſation ſhe work- 
to dd at her little taſks; as ſhe had been troubled with a 
lent IF weakneſs in her eyes, ſince ſhe had the meaſles, ſhe al- 
aden ways wore a large hat, to keep the light from injuring 
iven them. On the 26th of June, the evening before our 
has departure, about a quarter after ten o'clock, I was in 
oirth. BY my chamber, which was directly above the hall; M. de 
and 1 Chartres, according to cuſtom, was gone to bed, as was 
pen the only ſervant we had. M'elle d' Orleans, who had 
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fortunately ſomething to ſay to me, aroſe, left her cams 
dle on the table, hung her hat on the back of a-chair, 
and-came up ſtairs to me with my niece ; I was writing 
at a table which was likewife placed in the window; 
but when I ſaw M'elle d'Orleans come in, I quitted 
my place and ſat down between the two windows in 

a large arm chair and took her on my knee. Scarce 


were we ſeated when we heard a great noiſe oc- 


calioned by the ſtroke of a very large ſtone againſt the 
window of the ſaloon, and in leſs than half a minute 
after, ſeveral other ſtones were thrown with the like 
force at the window I had juſt been fitting in, and 


. broke the panes, The noiſe was fo great as to awa- 


ken M. de Chartres, who leaped out of bed, ſeized 
his ſtaff, (which was a good weapon in his hands) and 
ran to the door, calling upon the ſervant, who alſo 
roſe, and they both ſallied out of the houſe, ballooing 
after the afſaſſins, (for I cannot give the perpetrators 
of this deed any other name) but the highwaymen had 
taken to their heels; and M. de Chartres concluded, 
from the noiſe they made. in their retreat, that there 
could only be two or three of them at moſt. We 
came down into the hall, and we found that the firſt 
tone had alighted at the place where M'elle d' Orleans 
ſat, and had been directed for the bat, which, as T have 
already ſaid, was placed on the back of a chair, the 
raſcals having certainly taken the hat for her head, an 
zluſion very caſily accounted for, conſidering the dif- 
| tance 
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can- tance they were at. They had aimed with great pre- 
chair, ciſion, for the pane that was directly oppoſite to the 
liting hat was broken, the hat was thrown' down, and the 
low 3 ſtone following its direction in a ſtraight line, broke a 
itted Dutch tile in a chimney at the other end of the room. 
vs in I picked up the pebble, thanking heayen from the bot- 
Carce tom of my ſoul, for having preſerved the life of that 
2 OCs innocent young lady, by making her leave the ſpot 
t the where ſhe was, at the very minute ſhe did, which ſhe 
minute would not otherwiſe have done for an hour. I have 

like carefully preſerved this ſtone, and got it poliſned and 
and ! cut in the manner of a medallion, which I carry always 
awa- about me, and on which I have got engraved theſe two 
ized © words—Ixnnocexce—PrOvipExCE. There was no- 
)and thing ftolen that night, but two harneſſes for horſes 
allo | that belonged to M. de Chartres, which they carried 
Doing away by little pieces; we made juridical depoſitions on 
ators all theſe facts, on which I ſhall riſque no conjecture. 
had I can ſay we were indeed beloved at Zug; we walk- 
ded, ed out every day, either in the fields or to church, and 
here often paſſed through the town on foot; but we never 

we met with any kind of inſult ; on the contrary we were 

firſt | fhown every kind of civility. The day following the 
eans | incident which I have juſt related, we ſet out, at ten 
have Mt o'clock in the morning; we paſſed through the city on 
| the our way, and obſerved an expreſſion of intereſt and | 
„ an | regret evidently marked on the countenances of all 
dir. who ſaw us depart. 
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M. de Monteſquicu got us admitted into the con- 
vent of St Claire, but he adviſed us carefully to con- 
ceal who we were; he told us he had confided our ſe- 
cret to two friends only, who were magiſtrates, the 
one of Brenigarten, the other of Zurich. He had told 
the prioreſs that we were an Iriſh family, which the war 
and the fear of being captured, deterred from going 
home. He had given us new names; and I was in- 
formed on my arrival, that my name was Mrs Lennox, 
and the Miſs Stewarts were daughters of my ſiſter, 
who had given me the charge of them on her death- 
bed: we ſettled immediately at the convent of St 
Claire. M. de Chartres, after he quitted us, travelled 


through Switzerland under a feigned name, procured 


himſelf admittance into a college of Griſon, in the qua- 
lity of Profeſſor of Hiſtory and Geometry, where he 
remained more than a year to my knowledge. When 
J left Switzerland he continued there, as it was impoſ- 
fible for him to get to America. It was certainly the 
wiſeſt part he could act; he could not have adopted 
a method of doing his character and his education 
more honour. As Welle d*Orleans owed the aſylum 
me had at laſt found, to M. de Monteſquicu, ſhe re- 
ceived his viſits for ſome time; but in two or three 
months ſhe fell fick of an epidemical dyſentery, with 
which the whole convent was infected but myſelf; I 
watched her five nights, and paſſed the whole day al- 
ways in her chamber. She was ſick more than two 
| months, 
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1 months, and I was moſt unhappy all the time; M. de 


Monteſquieu could not be received while her illneſs 
laſted ; and the horrible cataſtrophe, the news of which 
I learnt on the gth of November 1793, put me in ſuch 
a ſtate, that ] could ſee nobody with whom I was not 
particularly intimate. I was fick myſelf for the firlt 
time ſince my exile. * 

During M'elle > Orleans” diſtreſs, as we received no 
letters from Mad. d' Orleans, her mother, (who was 
fill at liberty at Vernon) I uſed the freedom to make 
M'elle d'Orleans write to her uncle, the Duke de Mo- 
dena. She deſcribed her ſituation to him, and begged 
an aſylum of him in his territories, not at his court, 

| but 


* Although I ceaſed altogether from ſeeing M. de 
Monteſquieu at that time; T ardently avail myſelf of 
this opportunity of teſtifying to his patriotiſm. He 
was then proſcribed, and that more unjuſtly than ary 
other; for although he intereſted himſelf moſt deeply in 
the concerns of his country, and lamented the cruelties 
they experienced, yet he openly blamed thoſe who at 
that time were taking arms againſt France; he employ- 
ed himſelf in writing on the Finances. In ſhort, every 
thing that I ſaw as well as learnt of him, convinced me 
that nobody could love their country with more ſince- 


rity, nor wiſh its glory and its happineſs more. This 


eulogium is not dictated by friendſhip, none will ſuf 
pect that; it is an homage I owe to truth. 
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but in a convent ; ſhe added that J would convey her 


to any place he ſhould appoint ; and if it was neceſſary, 


I would even go beyond Mount St Gothard. The 
Duke de Modena replied, that political reaſons pre- 
vented him from receiving M'elle d'Orleans, but he 


ſent her one hundred and eighty louis d'ors, which 


was all ſhe ever received from him; and the correſ- 
pondence ended here. | 

As we had only received occaſional calls from M. de 
Monteſquieu, (and that but at firſt) and a Mr Honneſue, 
a iriend of his and a magiſtrate of Bremgarten, who came 
teldom, we paſſed the nine latter months of our ſtay at 
Bremgarten in the greateſt retirement. In the midſt of 
Giſtreſſes of every kind, I had, however, the happineſs 
completely to re-eſtabliſh the impaired health of M' elle 
d' Orleans. I was ſo well acquainted with her conſtitu- 
tion, and had made what was proper and nouriſhing 
for her, ſo much my particular ſtudy, that in all her 
- fickneſſes I was of more uſe to her than a phyſician ; 


and what gave me the greateſt regret in thinking of 


quitting her, was on this account, that nobody could 
take ſo much care of her. I had concealed her father's 
death from her knoWedge ! Welle d'Orleans had been 
more carefully educated, than moſt young people; ſhe 
was ſubje& to violent: affections, infomuch that any 
great ſhock might prove fatal to her; and as I knew 
her extreme ſenfibility, and attachment to a father. by 
whom ſhe was adored, I therefore took every neceſſary 

| precaution 
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ACCOUNT. 81 
precaution to keep her ignorant of this ſad event; in- 
deed this was no very difficult matter, as ſhe never ſaw 
any perſon abroad; we were never ſeparate ; and even 
before this time, I had begged of her not to read the 
public papers, as they were ſo filled with impieties 
and immoralities; and I welt knew that after this ſhe 
would not read them. However, I dreffed in mourn- 
ing, telling her it was for the unhappy Queen of 
France; which, indeed, ſhe would always have worn, 
if ſhe had not been obliged to put on a deeper ſuit. 


Certain that conſtant and varied employment would 


ſerve much better to diſſipate her griefs and uneaſineſs, 
than idleneſs could, I left her not a moment in the 


whole day unemployed. She walked a little in the 


garden three times a-day, which I have accuſtomed her 
to from her infancy ; ſhe heard maſs every day, and 


on Sundays of her own accord, ſhe paſſed at leaſt two 


hours and a half in church ; ſhe wrote an hour at let- 
ters, ſometimes real, (to her eldeſt brother and Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald) and ſometimes to imaginary per- 
tons. * We had no books, but I had a great many 
| | extracts, 

* She wrote regularly to her mother, her father, and 
ner younger brothers, and as ſhe had no opportunities 
of ſending them off, ſhe amailed a collection of them, 
in hopes of getting them forwarded. An opportu- 
nity occurred about the time of her father's death, 
fince which period ſhe wrote him ſeveral times, but 
40 
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extracts, and we read every day; ſhe painted three ver le 

5 hours; ſpent as much time at her harp; and as I had and t 
a piano, I gave her ſome inſtructions, ſo that in a ſhort Was 1 
| time ſhe was able to play little airs with their varia- whicl 
tions, which became a new ſource of amuſement to heart) 

leve t 


her; in the evening ſhe ſewed, ſpun, embroidered, of 
wrought tapeſtry. She was naturally very gay, but teen; 


had entirely loſt that happy gift of nature; yet her think 
character had not changed for the worſe; her melan- M'elle 
choly was ſo ſweet, that it leſs reſembled ſadneſs, than the ha 
a developement of extreme ſenſibility. I can fay with- ſtood 
out exaggeration, that a complaint or murmur never and ſu 
eſcaped her lips; when fhe was afflicted ſhe wept, but poles 

alterab 


*oncealed her tears, and prayed the more earneſtly to 
God; ſhe never regretted the loſs of that fortune and ergy; 


luxury which ſurrounded her, nor appeared in the leaſt 1mpoſt 

” ſurprized at the change ſhe felt in the phyſical circum- Jortung 
Rances of her ſituation. To ſee her, one would have themſel 

ſuppoſed ſhe had always lived in a cell; that ſhe had ne- that {i 

| ver the fan 

as I feared to give her any ſuſpicions, I could not hin- | ©. 


der her: judge «cf my feelings when ſhe brought me me, on 
them to correct... . I at laſt told her that to vary 6 then, 
her ſtyle, it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould exerciſe herſelf on “ ed w 
every ſubject; I gave her my reaſons for this in ſuch a “ make 
manner as did not give her the leaſt uneaſineſs. It was ö * I8ity 
my care to furniſh her every day with new ſubjects, For m 
which required all ber application, 
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ACCOUNT 
ver led a better life than that of a good kitchen maid; 
and this was ever her appearance. Her piety, which 
was really angelic, taught her, that true philoſophy 
which conſiſts in patience, courage, reſignation, and a 
hearty contempt of pomp and greatneſs. I do not be- 
licve that there are many diſciples of fixteen or ſeven- 
teen years, in the ſtudy of modern philoſophy, that. 
think or act like her. I will add, that without religion, 
M'elle d'Orleans could not have borne her misfortunes}; 
ſhe has found in the goſpel, that comfort of which ſhe 
ſtood ſo much in need; there only ſhe could find it; 
and ſurely in an age ſo refined, Epictetus and Seneca 
could not have furniſhed her any. Her mildnefs is un- 
alterable ; but her ſenſible foul is poſſeſſed of much e- 
nergy ; the has told me a thouſand times that it was 
impoſſible for her to conceive, Hou people that were un- 

fortunate, and unſupported by religion, did not poiſon 
themſelves, She is ſo forcibly ſtruck in this manner, 
that ſince our ſeparation, ſhe has twice made uſe of 

the ſame expreſſions to me in her letters. 1 

| | Our 

* The following is an extract from one ſhe wrote 
me, on the 14th of January, 1795, —“ Do you believe 

« then, my dear friend, that thoſe who are overwhelm- 
«ed with irreparable misfortunes, and yet do not 
« make away with themſelves, can really want religion? 
* 1s it poſfible for them to ſuffer without any reaſon ? 
* For my part I certainly think they reſpect religion at 

| & bottom. 
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Our days ran ſadly, but not wearily on; we were 
moſt tenderly beloved in the convent by all the nuns, 


who are really angels; I might have been as happy 


here as my ſituation would permit, but for ſome broils 


and perſecutions ſtirred up by the moſt rooted enmity. 


I ſhall not name the author, as I wiſh to complain of 


nobody; I ſhall only ſay, it was an eaſy matter to op- 
preſs me, in a country where I had no ſupport, and 
where I ſaw only what it was. I had a friend in Swit- 
zerland, who was always dear to me, and would have 
been happy to oblige me, but ihe was at Lauſanne, 


about 50 leagues from Bremgarten, and at this diſtance 


ſhe could neither prevent the perſecutions J experten- 
ced, nor even hear of them. My perſecutors wiſhed 
much to make me leave Switzerland, but they dared not 
aſk me to depart, and they could not have obtained an 
order of removal againſt me, They employed another 
to tell me, who came on purpoſe to my houſe, (under 
pretext of giving me his advice) that I would do well to 
go and ſeek another aſylum, becauſe it was very certain 
the government would at laſt *compel me to do ſo. 1 
anſwered that my conduct did not merit it; and that 


ſuch a thing would not abaſe me, even did it happen; 


that I had no predilection for Switzerland, but that 1 


loved 


ic bottom. But ſurely one can ſupport every thing 
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loved our convent, as M'elle d' Orleans could neither be 
in a decenter nor more convenient retreat; that I could 
not leave hef, and that I would remain in the convent as 
long asTcould be uſeful to her. They replied that Tri/qued 
much; and ſeeing what they had ſaid made no impreſ- 
ſion on me, they ſpoke in confidence to my niece, in a 
manner much more poſitive and alarming ; ſhe knew 
as well as I the bottom of all theſe little intrigues z and 
ſhe gave me an account of every thing that had been 


faid to her; but without believing it, we remained, 


and never heard any further mention of this pretended 
order. M'elle d&'Orleans and my niece, were witneſſes 
of all my ſufferings, and that patience which I dare to 
call unalterable, with which I ſupported ſuch unheard: 
of proceedings, and injuſtice of every kind; I gave 
them all my letters to read, both what I had written, 


and received; and I found in their gratitude and ten- 


der friendſhip, the ſweeteſt conſolation. - But if the 
wickedneſs and ingratitude of ſome have afflicted me, 
I have been fully recompenſed in the ſteady friendſhip 
of others, very near my heart. I have not been ſur- 
prized at the conduct of Lady Edward Fitzgerald, I 
knew her angelic ſoul, and nothing could add to the 
opinion I entertained of her; her huſband offered 


to do every thing for M'elle d*Orleans, my-niece, and 


me, which he could have done for a mother and be- 
forey lifters ; but we never availed ourſelves of his ge- 
| 4 = nerous 
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nerous tenders, 
never be effaced from my memory! Although the 
cauſe of this conduct was only the tie of blood, it is 
the more pleaſing in my eyes! it ſhews me how ear- 

neſtly Pamela is intereſted for the welfare of the 
friends of her infancy, and for me. 

Let me here inſert the names of thoſe who, fince the 
eommencement. of my misfortunes, have given me 
every proof of the ſincereſt friendſhip ; Mr Sheridan, 
(who has written me fince my flight) M. de Perigord, 
Mr Hayley and M. de Valence are men whom ! have 
found fincere friends; with their ſentiments correſpon-- 
dent to mine, their ſociety has. been one of my greateſt 

bleſſings. I might here mention ſome other perſons to 
whom I am eternally indebted, but the barbarity of the 
times in which we live deprives me of the pleaſure of 
paying ſo juſt an homage. Let us return to Bremgar- 
ten. In the month of December we were really on the 
point of leaving Switzerland, on account of an affair with 
which we had not the leaſt connection. There aroſe 
ſo violent a diſpute at Bremgarten, among the princi- 
pal inhabitants, who form a kind of ſenate, called The 
Council, that it divided them into two parties, gro. and 
oon. M. de Monteſquieu. His enemies carried it, and 
decided im council by a plurality of votes, that every 
» Frenchman 


* We could not refuſe his many preſſing inſtances, 
but by deceiving him entirely with regard to our ſitua- 


tion. 


* yet the remembrance of them can 
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Frenchman ſhould leave Bremgarten ; * in which 
decree M. de Monteſquieu himſelf was included. 
Although it had only been iſſued for the purpoſe of 
diſtreſſing thoſe whom his enemies called his party, 
yet by a ſort of repercuſſion, the blow fell on us, as it 
had been publicly known for two or three months who 
we were. The people of the town fided with the 
party inimical to M. de Monteſquieu ; and on the 23d 
of December, we were told that we muſt ſet out in 
two days, and that it would be impoſſible to obtain a 


longer delay. Our chagrin and embarraſſment was at 


firſt extreme; we had no carriage, very little money, 
it was in the depth of winter, without ſervants, paff- 
ports, recommendations, or friends here could we 
go? We paſſed the whole day packing, and forming 
plans; and the beſt one I could think of, was, to leave 
our trunks in truſt with the prioreſs of the convent, 
and to diſguiſe ourſelves as peaſants : when we had got 
fome leagues from Bremgarten ; and to travel in carts, 
and on foot, to the canton of Schwitz, and there board 
ourſelves in ſome cottage : this ſcheme delighted my 
young friends ſo much, that they have almoſt regretted 
it was not put in ex@ution. Happy age! when ſin- 
gular, or romantic circumſtances, can conſole for the 


moſt grievous reverſe, when it affects not the heart! I | 


H 2 Ret have 

*The quarrel had ariſen from the friends of M. de 
Monteſquieu not wiſhing a French traveller to ſettle at 
Bremgarten. | 
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have often thought that if my companions in misfors' 


tune had been perſons of my own age, I ſhould have 


been much dejected, and complained a great deal 
more; but I could only bewail our ſituation, when * 
ſaw them afflicted, which never happened but at what 
ouglt to excite their ſenſibility; and J have always re- 
marked, that other things, though moſt difagreeable, 
had for them, by their novelty or ſingularity, a certain 
charm which amuſed them. Far, then, from wiſhing 
to raiſe them above this ſtate of infantine innocency, 
which produced all the effects of the moſt mature and 
ſublime reaſon, I feigned to be of the ſame mind; or, 
to expreis myſelf better, I felt ſo much conſoled from 
it, that IT really often partook in it. 

However, the fame day that our ſentence of baniſh= 
ment was pronounced, M. de Monteſquieu went to 
Zurich, which is only about three leagues from Brem- 
garten; he there pleaded the cauſe of the French re- 
fugces, and very readily obtained the revocation of our 
ſentence ; for the little territory of Bremgarten depends 
upon Zurich. Thus we got off, for a little fear; and 
this event ſerved at leaſt to let ns fee how much we 
were beloved in the convent.” The news of our de- 
parture ſpread grief and conſternation ; and all the 
good nuns, gave us the moſt affecting prcofs of their 
ſenſibility and affection, It was not more than a month 
after this period, that we learned, that the Princeſs of 
Conti, M'elled' Orleans aunt, reſided in Switzerland, and 
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was then at Fribourg. I thought ſhe had been in Italy, By, 
with the Duke de Modena, her-brother ; and now that a 
I knew where ſhe was, I was ſurprized ſhe did not take 
Her niece out of the hands of a ſtranger, in the country 
where ſhe dwelt ; but in order to get certain informa- 
tion, T wrote to Fribourg, and found that the really 
lived there. Our ignarance of the Princeſs's being at 
Fribourg, was eaſily accounted for, as we never faw 
company; but ſhe could not be ignorant where M'elle 
d' Orleans was, as the public prints had mentioned her 
being with me at Bremgarten repeatedly. I concluded 
the Princeſs thought Welle d' Orleans could be no 
where better ſituated than with me, and I was highly 
flattered with the 1dea. But had 1t not been for my 
extreme attachment to M'elle d' Orleans, nothing could 
have tempted me to remain in a place where I was fo 
terribly perſecuted, and that without any reſource ; it 
was abſolutely neceſſary I ſhould publiſh again, to pre- 
ſerve my exiſtence z I could ſtill remain ſome months 
at Bremgarten, but at the end of that time, I would 
be obliged to leave it to get my work printed; for I 
would not ſend my manuſcripts. Determined never 
to abandon my dear pupil, while I could be uſeful to 
her, I felt that I could not ſteal out of Switzerland 
with her. Since ſhe had an aunt there, although the 
appeared to have forgot her, yet I thought Melle 
d' Orleans ought to take the ſame ſteps with the Prin- 
ceſs of Conti, that ſhe had fruitleſsly done before with 
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the Duke de Modena. I told her this—She wept Hit" 
terly! !. . . . . but ever willing to hear the voice of 


reaſon, although the knew not yet that the whole em- 
ployment of one's life, is but a continual ſacrifice to 
our ſecret wiſhes, and deareſt attachments, ſhe de- 
termined to write her, to aſs her permiſſion to leave 
me: I have ſubjoined a-tranſcript of her letter to the 


Princeſs of Conti, from a copy of it ſhe gave me in her 


own hand writing. 


Letter from M'ELEE D'ORLEANS fo the PRINCESS of 


CONTH 


My dear A 
J have been eleven months in Switzerland, ten of which 
I have ſpent in a cloiſter. When I came here, igno- 
rant that my aunt was in this country, I wrote to my 


mother who was then at liberty, begging her orders. 


Four letters have I at different times ſent my ſervants 
with to France, beſides ſeveral others which I wrote and 
forwarded by ſure conveyances; but no anſwer have I 
yet received, although I have vainly hoped and looked 
for it theſe four months, After giving up all thoughts 


of hearing from that quarter, I addreſſed myſelf to the 


Duke de Modena, as the only one of my family who 
could afford me an aſylum, It was not till five months 
after this period, that I learned my dear aunt was in 
Switzer- 
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Switzerland; our retirement occaſioned this ignorance- 


{ 
of the place of our reſidence. The Duke de Modena | L 
could not receive me; when his anſwer reached me, I | 4 


was dangerouſly ill of the dregs of the meaſles, and a 
conſumption, from which I am not yet perfectly re- | | 
covered; and becauſe of this, I did not myſelf the ho- 1 
nour to write my aunt. Six weeks after, I begged M. 5 ; 
Honnegre, a magiſtrate here, to take the trouble of 7 a 
conveying my letter to Fribourg; for I did not with 1 i 
to ſend it by poſt, as I ſuppoſed my aurt had changed | 1 
her name, and I was ignorant what title ſte had aſſu- wa 1 NJ 
med. M. Honnegre refuſed poſitively to charge him- | 
ſelf with this commiſſion, without aſhgni:1g any reaſon ; J 
for this refuſal; and I endeavoured to find another per- 4 ? 2 F 
ſon who would convey it. About two months ſince j- "a 
M. Hoze, a celebrated phyſician, paſſed this way; I 8 by 
conſulted him about the ſtate of my health, and at the x | 
ſame time, I aſked him if he knew any perſon at Fri- (Od 
bourg, to whom I could incloſe a letter for my aunt ; | 8 
he told me he knew nobody there, but that he would : "= 
himſelf take the charge of my letter ; and this my dear g $ 4 
aunt 1s the reaſon that the ſtep T have now taken, has oor ö A 
been fo long deferred. I left France in the middle of | f IJ 
the year 1791, and paſſed a year and a half in England, | 1 | 
when my father recalled me, on account of the decrees Y +2 
againſt the emigrants, and I left England accordingly | LE. 
in the month of November 1792. On arriving at Paris, 5 OY 2 4 
my governeſs, Mad. de Genlis, delivered me into my j-— 3 
| father's 
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fathers hands, and reſigned her place immediately; 
but the next day after our arrival we were declared e- 


migrants, and it was neceſſary we ſhould inſtantly de- 
part. Mad. de Genlis wiſhed to return to England, 
but my father would not allow me to go there. He 
aſked her to eſcort me into Flanders (which was not 
then under the dominion of France) telling her that T 
had no perſon to carry me thither; and not even a 
vaiting woman would follow me in the fear of emi- 
gration; my father added that he only wanted Mad. 
de Genlis to conduct me to Tournay, and there to re- 
main with me-three weeks or a month, that in this in- 
teryal he would write to Bruſſels to the family of M. 
Walkier to procure a perſon to replace her at Tour- 
nay. Mad. de Genlis on theſe conditions conſented to 


go with me, but ſhe would not take again her reſig- 
nation, but went with me as a friend, not as a gover- 


neſs, and nobody has yet come to fil] up her place. 
We left France in November 1792, after having paſſed 
two days at Paris; when we arrived at Tournay, Mad. 
de Genlis made every thing ready for our departure 
for England. A month after our arrival at Tournay 
ſhe gave Pamela, a pupil of her's, in marriage to Lord 
Edward Fitzgeraid, and they immediately ſet out for 
England. As the perion my father had promiſed to 
ſend in her Read had not yet come, ſne could not ſet 
out with them, but the wrote moſt importunately that 
ihe might be tent ; they anſwered her always that ſhe 
would 
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would come in eight or ten days, but ſhe never came; 
' the king was guillotined, and war was declared with 
England. I was taken ſeriouſly ill; three weeks af- 
ter I had a relapſe, and Mad. de Genlis would not 
leave me m my then fituation. At laſt Flanders was 
retaken, M. Dumouriez arrived at Tournay, and 
although he did not know us, he was affected with 
our ſituation ; we could not remain at Tournay, as 
the Auftrians were hourly expected, and we could on- 
ly return to France, under pain of death. M. Du- 
mouriez then offered us an aſylum in his camp; we 
travelled with his army, and lodged in the city of St 
Amand, while he reſided a quarter of a league from 
town at the baths. The day after our arrival, the re- 
volt of M. Dumouriez came to light ; thea Mad. de 
Genlis wiſhed to ſet out immediately for Mons as an 


Engliſhwoman ; to travel afterwards through Germa- 


ny to Switzerland ; but as ſhe foreſaw many dangers, 
ſhe declared to my eideſt brother, that as ſhe had not 
been my governeſs for four months and a half, ſhe 
would no longer take charge of me; my brother in- 
treated her to carry me with her, yet ſhe abſolutely 
refuſed ; but at the moment ſhe was ſtepping into the 
carriage, my brother brought nie to her; I was in a 
ſtate of great fear; ſhe could not reſiſt my tears and 
the prayers of my brother; ſhe took me into the car- 
riage, and we ſet off immediately. My departure was 
19 unexpected, that they had forgot to put any of my 
clothes 
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clothes into the carriage; I carried nothing with me 
but what J had on; every thing was loſt, and the camp 
had revolted. Aſter great dangers we arrived by croſs 
roads at the Auftrian poſts, where we gave ourſelves 
out for Englifhwomen, and accordingly received pai- 
ports and an eſcort from the Baron de Vouniauſki, 
the commandant, to carry us to Mons. I can indeed 
ſay that Mad. de Genlis ſaved my life in taking me with 
her, for my brother was obliged to remain two or three 
days in the camp, and he could only, with the ut- 
moſt difficulty, fave a horfe; befides, I took the 
meaſles the very day of my departure, which detained 
me ten days at the inn of Mons, where we did not 
intend to ftop. The Auftrians diſcovered who we 
were, but offered me an afylum, which however I did 
not accept, fearing leſt my ſtay in that country would 
aggravate the dangers of my parents. Although ftill 
very fick, I ſet out on the tenth day of my meaſles, 
and arrived in Switzerland, where I have bcen ſeveral 
times ſick, and where I have taken all the ſteps of 
which I have given my aunt an account. It will doubt- 
leſs be a pull to me to ſeparate myſelf from a perſon 
who has not quitted me from my cradle, who has in- 
ſtructed me in every thing I know, who has made me 
the greateſt ſacrifices, and who, during theſe ſix months, 
hath beſtowed on me cares and ſervices of every kind 


to which I owe my exiſtence ; but fince the time ſhe 


gave in her fiſt refignation, I have often ſeen her juſt 
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about quitting me, and it is long ſince I was preparcd 
for this ſeparation. She has cultivated thoſe ſentiments 
in me which I ought to have; reſpect and tenderneis 
for the dear authors of my being, and attachment to 
my family. It is then with ſincerity, and a deſire of 
obtaining that favour which I dare, my dear aunt, ſo 
earneſtly intreat, that you would receive your unhap- 
py niece! I am fixteen and a half years of age; it is 


now two years and a half fince 1 left France; I have 


veither experience nor information ſufficient to form a 
political opinion of my own ; ſo far from kaving held 
one, I have not been ſuffered to read a public paper 
theſe two years, I only know they are ſo filled with 
cruelties and impieties, that it is impoſſible a young per- 
ſon can read them. Nothing that I have yet heard can 
eraze thoſe principles of religion and humanity from my 
breaſt that have been implanted in me from my infancy, 
If my aunt deigns to receive me, and aifords me an aſy- 
lum themoſt honourable and the deareſt I cannow have, 
{he will find in me all the ſubmiſſion, all the reſpect, 
and all the affection of the tendereſt daughter. I am 
likewiſe ſure that in caſting myſelf into your hands I 
| ſhall ſulſil the wiſhes of my mother; and it is certainly 
much more for her ſafety, that it happened not while 
ſhe was free ; for a ſhe was at liberty, had I been 


with my aunt, it would have bcen ſaid in France, that: 


1 acted by her . and this would have led them 
to ſuſpect a correſpondence between her and I, which 
| they 
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they would have immediately called a crime ; but un- 
fortunately this obſtacle is no more in my way, fince 
{he has been deprived of liberty theſe ſome months, 
and I have been eleven months in Switzerland. I ſup- 
plicate my dear aunt, that ſhe would well conſider be- 
fore ſhe gives me a refuſal ; as if Mad. de Genlis be o- 
bliged to leave me, I know not what will become of me; 
I cannot remain in this convent where I am without her, 
for the air of the place is very far from ſalubrious, the 
garden is ſmall, the cells are very bad, and I feel that 
I will fall a facrifice to my diſtreſſes if Jam left here 
with a ſtranger. My eldeſt brother is only twenty; 
both his age and ſituation render him unfit to ſerve ei- 
ther as a guide or a tutor to me; and even if he were, 
he would come ſome months to lodge with M. de 

lonteſquieu whither I could not accompany him, as 
there are young unmarried gentlemen in the houſe 
beſides, I confeſs that to ſtay at Bremgarten, where I 
have experienced ſo many misfortunes, would indeed 
be difagreeable to me, unleſs I were with her, who has 
educated me from my infancy. I have taken the liber- 
ty to relate all theſe facts, that my aunt way be tho- 
roughly acquainted with my ſituation ; and I now re- 
main at her diſpoſal ; I only beg her to ſend her orders, 
and I ſhall execute them whatever they are. I earneſt- 
ly intreat ſhe will have the goodneſs to ſend me them 
ſpeedily, as Mad. de Genlis will very ſoon be under the 
neceſſity of travelling on her own buſineſs. I hope my 
| dear 
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dear aunt will excuſe this long letter, and receive with 
goodneſs the aſſurance of the reſpect and attachment 
of her unhappy niece 


| Bremgarten, 3d | e . 
April, 179 3 ADELE D nan 


| In about eight or ten days afterwards the princeſs of 
| Conti anſwered M'elle d'Orleans in a letter equally 


| tender and affecting, to let her know ſhe would receive 
her, but that not ſooner than a month. This month 
wore ſadly away; Mele d' Orleans endeavoured in 
. & vain to hide her tears and her grief from me; my 


heart, which participated in her afflictien, ſaw but too 
well what was paſſing in her's ; ſhe neither ſlept nor eat, 
: and although always buſy, the filently wept without 
ceaſing-it rent my ſoul, and I behaved very little bet- 
. ter than her. A few days before her departure, there 
: was an occurrence happened, ſo odd that I muſt give 
an account of it. One night at eleven o'ctock, when 
every body was abed, and I alone, as uſual, awake, I 
heard a ſudden knock at the gate, which was very fur- 
prifing at that hour; and immediately a great ſtir en- 
ſued in the houſe ; the turmng-box nuns arofe, and in 
leſs than ten minutes the noiſe was redoubled; I went 
to liſten in a gallery. I knew the voice of the prioreſs 
who had haſtily riſen and gone to the parlour at the oz 
cher end of the gallery. I called to a lay fiſter, who 
had a light, and queſtioned her; ſhe anſwered me ſhe 
| I dinew' 
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knew ceiling but that two men wanted to ſpeak | to 
the prioreſs immediately. I begged this nun to get 
| ſome information and return and tell me; I then went 
to my chamber, without reaſon conyinced that this noc- 
turnal viſit had ſome relation to us. The eonverſation 
they had with the prioreſs was very long, but after an 
hour J underitood ſhe had returned to her apartment, 
that the gates had been opened and ſhut again, but 
the lay ſiſter returned not; after waiting ſome time 
I determined to go to her cell; ſhe was in bed, and 
appcared much diſconcerted at fight of me; I renewed 
my queſtions, ſhe anſwered with great embarraſſinent; 
and aſſured me that ſhie had learnt nothing; but 1 ea- 
fily faw ſhe deceived me; I went to the prioreſs whom 
i like: wiſe found in bed ; ſhe told me a very ſenſelefs 
ſtory, and T now knew beyond a doubt that the ſuſpi- 
cion I had thought extravagant wag. well founded. I 
went back to my chamber, where my uneaſineſs ſuf- 
fered me to get very little fleep the greateſt part of the 
night, The next morning M'elle d' Orleans and my 
niece came into my chamber, and told me that we 
were priſoners, that, is to ſay, we could not leave the 
houſe. I demanded an explanation of thefe ſtrange 
news, and then 1 learnt that M'elle d' Orleans and my 
niece having been tempted to go to walk i in the fields 
with a lay filter, they were told it was impoſible, and 
upon queſtioning them it turned out that the nuns had 
got Rrick innen not to let us 80 out of the con. 
vent 
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vent til 3 orders *. ( How then,“ cried 1, ec and 


who hath given this order ?” « The chief magiſtrates 
of the city. And by what right?“ © We are as 
ignorant as you And for what reaſon ? At 
the requeſt of M. Dieffenthaller”——< And in whoſe 
name does M. Dieffenthaller act 5s 
of the Duke of Bourbon” c And the cauſe?ꝰ 
ce It is” ſaid Welle d' Orleans © becauſe M. Diffen- 
thaller pretends that you are going to carry me off in 
ſome days, and to take me out of Switzerland, he adds 
that he is ordered by the Duke of Bourbon to hinder 
this elopement, and it is on this account he hath ob- 


tained the order for keeping us here; and if by chance 
we ſhould eſcape, he hath placed guards round the 
houſe who will ſtop us and bring us back, This was 
what a man called the great Sceauteur F came laſt night 
to ſignify to the prioreſs, who did not wiſh to inform 


you then, leſt it ſhould hinder you from fleeping.”— 


Judge of my ſurprize at this recital, I believed myſelf 
ſleeping ſtill and dreaming. It is neceſſary I ſhould 
mention that M. Dieffenthaller is a military Swiſs or 
German, who fays he is much attached to emigrant 


princes. He had been a fortnight at an inn in Brem- 


| garten 
* In general we walked only in the garden and we 
did not walk above five or fix times in the fields d- 


ring the whole year. 


Keeper of the ſeals of Council. 
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garten, and a few days beſore this happened, he had 
ſeut a letter to M'elle d' Orleans in a very myſterious 
manner, begging the would grant him an audience in 
the parlour without my knowledge. M'clle d'Orleans 
ſnewed me this letter, as it ſignified he had ſomething 


extraordinary to tell her, I adviſed her to ſee him, 


and ſhe accordingly received him in pretence of a nun 


- who did not underſtand French. M'elle d'Orleans be- 


gan the converſation by telling him that ſhe had ſhew- 
ed me the letter, but notwithſtanding this diſhearten- 
ing introduction, he immediately began to ſpeak e- 
vil of me, praiſing the Prince of Conde and the other 
emigrant princes in the moſt fulſome manner. This was 
the extraordinary matter he had to announce: M'elle 
d' Orleans anſwered him with that fincerity, dignity? 
and reaſon, which characterizes her, and left him not a 
little diſcontented with his viſit ; I have related the re- 


ſult. I ſuppoſed that the leaſt hint to the magiſtrates 


would procure us the revocation of ſo arbitrary and 
unjuſt a decree ; the emigrant princes had no authori- 
ty over M'elle d'Orleans, and if they even bad 
M. Diffentballer had produced neither procuration nor 
Jetters from them ; nay, although he could have ſhewn 

letters, their hand eons would be known, and could 


they, without either information or explanation, ar- 
reſt three women — three ſtrangers who had been vo- 


Juntarily immured in a cloiſter a whole year, and had 
behaved themſelves in a manner I dare call exemplary 2 
Whaj 


ACCOUNT. 107 
What then was my aſtoniſhment when on demanding 
our liberty, 1 was told that we could not be liberated 
unleſs M. Dieſfenthaller ſhould withdraw his demand, 
and conſent to the revocation - of the order that had 
been iſſued. I could not go to complain at Zurich 
for I was a priſoner, I knew nobody, and all T could 
do, was to bear this inconceivable injuſtice patiently. 


| Whilſt I was revolving theſe things in my mind, M'elle 
d' Orleans received a letter from M. Dieffenthaller, in 


which he very reſpectfully ſet forth his reaſons, which 
were chiefly, as I have already ſaid, the fear that I was 
going to carry off Melle d' Orleans; his letter likewiſe 
contained a full interrogatory concerning her de ſigns, my 
friends, &c. Melle ſent him the following tetter in an- 
fwer: | | 
Bremgart en, 7 May, 1794. 

« T am greatly ſurpriſed, Sir, at the queſtions you 
have 85 to me, after the converſation I had with you 
in ea a month ſince to the Princeſs of Conti earneſt- 
ly begging the would give me a reception, which ſhe 
had the goodneſs to promiſe me, and I expect Mad. 
de Pons to eſcort me to Fribourg. I have not chan- 
zed my mind. What you fay, Sir, about what you 


call my circuits, is excc ſively unjuſt, it was my own 
Reart and tue advice of her who has educated me, that 


dictated to me the reſolution of putting myſelf under 
the protection of my aunt, and my departure being re- 
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tarded is entirely owing to her. I received a letter. BW 5. 
from Mad. de Pons yeſterday informing me that the 
arrangements of the princeſs of Conti oblige her to de- Ne 
fer her journey hither. I have her letter, all my aunt's, ¶ te 
and copies of mine, ſo that I can very eaſily eftabliſh Fe 
the truth of theſe facts. In fine, Sir, except my bro- n 
ther and my aunt, I acknowledge no rights that any at 


others of my relations have over my perſon. I can Fe 
gratcfully take advice, but I do not believe that you, 1 
Sir, are authorized to behaye to me in a manner ſo un- ö 1 
becoming, nor to occaſion thoſe violent meaſures that | 5 


have been uſed with me. I demand an immediate ceſ- 
ſation of them , Or I am determined to act in the moſt 
Wirited manner in defence of thaſe rights you have fo 
unjuſtly vi jolated. But I doubt not a moment's reflec- 
tion will thew you the injuſtice of your procedure, and 


lead yOu as much as poſſible to make repaxation.”” 
: ADELE D'ORLEANS. 


As the manner of our perſecution was ſo whimſical ; 


2s hardly to gain credit, I muſt produce letters to i 
prove my narration. I have thoſe of M. de Dieffen-f 


thaller figned by his own hand, and copies of thoſe of i 5 
M'elle d' Orleans tranſcr ibed by IT M. Dictien- . Hy 
tha! ler's anf er foll ours: | 2 
im 

Mad emoiſcile, an 


can never excuſe myſelf for having done any yo 
pang t hat 58 gales your Royal Ilighneſs, and I pre” 
fame 
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ſume to beg you would pardon expreſſions which the 


lameneſs of my language has betrayed. I do not how- 
ever believe that although I have made uſe of terms 
to your Royal Highneſs not altogether becoming ; al- 


though I have not always obſerved their tenor; that 


ſhe will not ſuffer me to make my reſpectful apologies 
at her feet. Far be it from me that I ſhould aſk proofs 
of what Mademoiſelle has had the goodneſs to'tell me, 
and I dare to beg ſhe would conſider only the purity 


of my zeal for her auguſt perſon. A time perhaps will 


gun (and that 1 hope ſoon) when your Royal High- 
e! 5 w iL not doubt of the zeal with which Ldedicate 
my ſelf to your ſervice, nor of my perfect ſubmiſſion 
to your orders. 

« do not think I have merited from your Royal 


Highneſs the terrible word violence; my orders were 


dictated by a watchfulneſ for your Royal Highneſſes 


"Tafety, which I dreaded was in danger, and indeed I 


had proofs of it. Theſe fears led me to take ſuch mea- 
ſures as that no ſteps of any conſequence might be ta- 
ken on your part without my conſent. Such has been 
my conduct, Mademaitelle, if your Royal Highneſs dif- 
approves of it after this explanation, I am ſubjected to 
Your will, and beg you would ſignify your pleaſure. I 
imagined that the rights of the houſe of Conde, or at 
any rate thoſe of Monſeigneur, the Duke of Bourbon, 


your Roy al Highneſſes' uncle, were equal to thoſe of 


the 
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the princeſs of Conti, but if I err, I have the honour | 


to beg your Royal Highneſles' pardon. 

= * I thall conclude by ſupplicating your Royal High- Ha 

6 f | nefs to ccnfider the wiſhes I form for your welfare, Wy, 
| boundleſs and eternal.“ 


1 am, with the moſt profound reſpect, 
3 Your Royal Highneſs's 
l J 4 | moſt humble and moſt obedient ſervt-' 


Bremgarten, 5 ; De DIEFFENTHALLER. 
May, 1794. 


To this letter which gave As ſome hopes of obtain- 
ing our liberty, M'elle d' Orleans made this anſwer. 


Bremgarten, 9th May, 1194” 

« Your laſt letter, Sir, ſatisfies me, if, as you pro- 

miſe, you will immediately retract the ſtrange order 

you have iſſued againſt us. The Duke of Bourbon is 

not my uncle, Sir, he only married my aunt, and I re- 

peat it to you, Sir, I ara ſure he will diſapprove of your 

| meaſures. I renew my aſſurances to you that I ſhall' 

| . never think of this buſineſs more, but do not fall off in er 

| that zeal you have for my intereſt, and repair immedi- 
ately a proceeding indeed offenſive to me.“ | 

| ADELE D'ORLEANS. 
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An hour after this billet was ſent off, M'elle d'Or- 
leans received the following anſwer ; 
: Made- 
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Mademoiſelle, | | 

4e I ſhall conform myſelf to the orders of your Roy- 
al Highneſs. I fee with the greateſt ſatisfaction that 
you are ſenſible tis only zeal in your ſervice that 
actuates me, but I am vexed indeed that the ſteps 1 
tnought it my duty to take are offenſive to you. God 
is my witneſs that all my meaſures have been taken for 
your perſonal ſecurity, and that I never had the leaſt 


intention of doing any thing that I did not ſuppoſe 


would be agreeable.“ 
I am, with the moſt profound reſpect, 
Your Royal Highneſs's, &c. 


At laſt, ſeeing that it was not agreeable to Melle 


a' Orleans to be kept priſoner, M. Dieffenthaller had 


the generoſity to withdraw his demands, and we were 


told we were at liberty. 


A few days after this fingular adventure, the Coun- 


Wtcls of Pons St Maurice came from the Princeſs of 
Conti, to carry away Melle d' Orleans. I knew the 
Evening before her arrival that ſhe would be with us 
Wnext day, but I had hid it from Welle d'Orleans, who 
thought ſhe had yet a fortnight to paſs with me. 


hen ſhe went to bed I embraced her in the anguiſh 
: my heart, as I was determined to avoid bidding her 


farewel, and conſequently would never ſee her more! 


kept her half an hour upon my knees, and I never 
elt before how much I loved her!... Next day, the 
11th 
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Iith of May, (a day I will never forget) I roſe unuſu⸗ 


ally early, at ſeven o'clock; I did not open the ſhutters, ' 


but dreſſed myſelf without any noiſe, and found Mad. 
de Pons awaiting me in the parlour. I gave her every 
neceſſary direction for the treatment of M'elle d' Or- 
leans; ſhe already knew that the unhappy young lady 
was ignorant of her father's death, and I pertuaded her 
of the impropriety of breaking it to her, till ſhe had a 
little got the better of her grief on parting with me, 
and till ſhe ſhould have paſſed the period fo dangerous 
for young people. I gave her a long letter, addreſſed 
to the Princeſs of Conti, which contained the moſt cir- 
cumſtantial details of Meiic d*Orleans, her character, 
her talents, her health, her regimen, &c, I likewiſe 
wrote religious and moral exhortations for Melle 
d' Orleans; ſhe had moſt earneſtly defired me to give 


her a portrait I had of Lady Fitzgerald : 1 gave it her, 


it was in a pocket book in which was ſome blank pa- 
per; on this paper I wrote the exhortations and gave 
them to Welle d'Orleans, eight days before her de- 
parture, but as I ſeemed to regret not having retained 
a duplicate, ſhe tranſcribed them for. me, and I ſhall 
copy them from her own hand writing. Afﬀter this 


| converſation with Mad. de Pons, I ſhut myſelf up in 

my chamber, and ſent my niece to tell M'elle d*Or- 

leans, that as I knew Mad. de Pons was to arrive in 

the morning, I had Tet out at break of day, and that 1 

had gone to the wood of Sapins, (about a quarter of a 
| league. 
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league from Bremgarten) with only one ſervant. The 
grief of M'elle d'Orleans was mexpreſiible, and as mine 
was as exceſſive, it is impoſſible I can deſcribe it! 
In about an bour, I heard her deſcend, —the came into 


the gallery, —ſhe ſtopt before my door, which was 
ſhut; and as ſhe had been told that I carried the key 
with me, I heard her ſobbing violently. . . . . Certain 
that ſhe was going from me for ever, I was ten times - 
tempted to open my door, that I might fee her once 
more, to embrace her, to claſp her 1n'my arms, and 
mingle my tears with her” 8. « But ſhe could not 
have ſupported ſuch a ſcene. . + . She went out of the 
gallery—the departed. . . I heard the carriage ſet off; 
—a mother only can conceive my feelings at this mo- 
ment. . Dear child! ſhe was entruſted to my care 
at the age of eleven months, and during ſixteen years 
and a half had hardly ever been out of my fight but 
twice; once for a month, and another time for fifteen 
days; who never would quit me in the courſe of ſo 
many years, who, notwithſtanding her youth, was 
truly my friend to whom I made nothing ſecret ; and 
who hath given me {0 many proofs of her love and 
gratitude ;—yes, I will always have for her the ſenti- 
ments of the moſt tender mother ; the cares of which 


office I have already had, and the feclings I will ever 
have. It is not in the power of fortune to break that 
affecting tie which binds us; ſhe may leparate us, but 
{2 0 cannot diſun ute us. . 
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Half an hour after the departure of Melle d Orleans; arr 
the old gardener of the convent came in, and told them tut 
he had met her. I wiſhed to fee him ; he told me that all 
the ſaw him on the highway, that ſhe ftopt the car- co 
riage to ſpeak to him, that ſhe was in tears, gave him web 
a louis; © and then (added he) ſhe Held out her little Gee 
hand, which I took and kiſſed: the cried much, ſhe fig) 


could not ſpeak, but ſhe pronounced your name; ty 
the gardener himſelf wept as he told his ſtory ſo natu- __ 
rally! ... She wrote me on the road, and Mad. de 150 
Pons had the goodneſs to write me the day after her wh 


departure; ſhe faid that ſhe had lain in the chamber Sd 
with M'elle d'Orleans, who did not fleep, and the In 


ſtate in which ſhe was had given her the moſt favour- RE, 
able impreſſion: of her heart. Alas! I did not doubt MW jeu 
it, I was only uneaſy about her health, which indeed wit 
fince our ſeparation was terribly affected. you 
To finiſh the relation of my connection with M'elle wit! 
: d'Orleans, I ſhall tranferibe from her copy, the laſt ad. bor: 
4 vices J gave her. | diff. 
3 ; | and 
4 Brenigarten, May 2, 1794. |} fan 
5 8 for 
C « We are going to loſe each other, my dear peri 
£ child, but believe me, my heart partakes in the fulleſt the 
8 manner of the feelings of yours, but I wiſh to talk gina 
| 2 to you of your conſolations, which conſequently are theſ 
- mine, and not of our regrets and ſorrows. You have rich 
- | amp'y 
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amply diſcharyed your duty towards me; you are vir- 
tuous, you love me, and I am fully recompenſed for 
all my trouble on your account. I have the ſoothing 
conſolation .to think, that my time, my labours, and 
what little talents I can boaſt the poſſeſſion of, have all 
been devoted to your education; that my deareſt de- 
ſigns, and my repoſe, have been ſacriſiced for your ſafe- 
ty; and that I have never left you when perſecuted by 
misfortune. You will never forget, the baniſhment 
from Tournay, the flight from St Amand, and the 
whole year we have ſecluded ourſelves in this retreat; 
and I will always remember the bitter tears you ſhed 
on quitting this ſad, this tertible dwelling. . . . . O 
who would not love you to ſee the anguiſh of your 
heart on being torn from this cell, from this convent, 
where there is nothing to beguile your attention from 
your cruel uneaſineſs; where ſtudy and converſation 
with me occupy all your attention. . You who were 
born amidit the illuſions of greatneſs—to expect a far 
different lot! .. . . Alas! happineſs, glory, pleaſure, 
and fortune, are all here but unftable ſhades. Sub- 
ſtantial wealth conſiſts only in virtue and friendſhip, 
{or theſe precious riches proceed from the ſoul, which 
periſheth not. Every thing which proceeds only from 
the imagination is weak and chimerical, but what ori- 
ginates from the heart is independent of fortune, and 

theſe are our real, our only poſſeſſio m And our true 
riches, When. you lament your } Nortunes, forget 
K 1 not 
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not the value of what you have remaining; all the 


revolutions in the univerſe cannot deprive of ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God, and the certainty of the 
exiſtence of another world, where virtue and innocence 
will be eternally rewarded. With this faith, and 
your unſpotted conſcience, you may fupport every 
thing that can befal you with as much patience and re- 
ſignation as you have hitherto evinced. Caretully pre- 
ſerve that piety which characterizes you ; lofe none of 
it, not even thoſe little cuſtoms which render it fo ten- 
der and conſoling. F durſt compare the love we owe 
to God, with ordinary feelings, I would tell you, that the 


friendſhip which ſuppreſſes as puerile, all thoſe daily 
little cares that infpire fo much ſenſibility, and limit it to 
eſſential fervices, is as cold, as the devotion which diſ- 


charges only thoſe duties which the church preſcribes, 


is lukewarm and indifferent. The Goſpel enjoins you 


to love God above all things; you ought then to mul- 


tiply the means of being occupied with him, and de- 
ſpiſe nothing. . Of what avail are the moſt brilliant a- 
bilities in the fight of God? What are human wiſdom. 


ànd parts, in companion to the omniſcience of the Cre- 


ator of the univerſe ? You have read in the Holy Scrip- 
tures theic ſublime words, Pride is the beginning of fits 
Eccleſiaſticus x. 13. It was pride which corrupted an- 


gels; and cauſed the fall of the firſt man. With pride 


there can be no true piety, no real. virtue before God; 
this vice is ſpecially reproved, along with thoſe origi- 
nating 


<>. ODUN-T. 11 1 


nating from it, ſuch as vengeance; for it is chiefiy 
pride which renders us vindictive. When we humble 
ourſelves, we are doing a pleaſing thing in the fight of 
God. He loves, above all, in the worſhip that 1s paid 
him, fimplicity and faith, which are what pride has 
moſt unjuſtly confounded with ſuperſtition. Every 
thing that the church authorizes, is not ſuperſtition ; to 
believe in relics, and the efficacy of pilgrimage, are 
not neceſſary articles of faith to our ſalvation ; but this 
belief is authorized by the church, conſequently it me- 
rits at leaſt our veneration; and they furniſh comfort- 
able grounds of hope to the unfortunate. Paſcal, one 
of the greateſt geniuſes of the age, diſdained not theſe 
practices; he loved to humble himſelf before the Su- 
preme Being. He knew that we ought to employ our 
reaſon only to conduct us in affairs of this life, not to 
be guided by it in matters of religious faith; never to 
ſubſtitute a little practice for a pofitive duty; and he 
thought it better to nurſe a ſick perſon, and read a ro- 
mance to enliven him, than to count over his beads 
to him. In like manner never ſubſtitute particular acts 
of devotion for pious actions preſcribed by the church. 
Employ yourſelf in individual devotion, but that with- 


out affectation of ſingularity; nor do not think it 
ſtrange that others are not ſo pious as you, or that they 
do not worſhip in the ſame manner; for your piety 
will be uſeleſs unleſs joined with indulgence and tole- 
ration. Do yeu remember theſe words of the Goſpel, 
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Judge not that ye be not judged. Buſy yourſelf in the 

xamination of your own conſcience ; meddle not 
with the conſciences of others; regulate your conduct 
trough the day, and never fail to examine yourſelf at 
night. Endeavour to overcome indolence ; and never 
give way to lazineſs. For the ſake of your friendſhip 
for me, do not neglect thoſe talents that have coſt me 
ſo much trouble: employ at leaſt two hours every day 
on your harp, and haif, an hour on the piano; paint 
two full hours; write one hour; dedicate as much time 
to reading; and go to your other avocations at ſtated 
times. I recommend walking and temperance to you, 
as they are neceſſary for the preſervation of your health. 
If you accuſtom yourſelf to coffee, water, cream, or 
tea; if you drink wine; if vou eat ragouts, paſtry, or 
beef; or if you make daily uſe of acids, you will 
break your conſtitution entirely; beſides religion en- 
joins temperance, and reckons gluttony amongſt the 
number of deadly fins ; therefore a true chriſtian ought 
to be ſober indeed. After the examples and leſſons 
you have received on this ſubje&, and conſidering the 
delicacy of your conftitution, you will be indeed inex- 
cuſable, if you practiſe not this virtue. 

I deliver you into reſpectable and virtuous hands, 
where you will be confirmed in the principles I have 
taught you. You are only ſixteen years and a half old ; 


your education is conſequently unfiniſhed, (for you 
cannot be completely a woman till ergliteen years of 
age) 
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* 
ne age) but with the Princeſs of Conti you can eaſily per- 
ot W && your mind and your reaſon; and I have left you 
c in ſuch a ſtate as you can loſe nothing if you wiſh it. 
at Endeavour to get the better of your timidity, and take 
er a greater ſhare in converſation; you can make yourſelf 
ip agreeable; and you ought to do your utmoſt to pleaſe 
= her who muſt be dear to you in every reſpect; ſhe who 
Y receives you with ſo much affection. Repole the fulleſt 
it confidence in her; detach yourſelf as much from ſo- 
e ciety as you have ever been; and hold all ſorts of ſto- 
d ries and ſtratagems in the utmoſt deteſtation. I will 
ly write you often; ſhew all my letters and yours to the 
1. Princeſs of Conti, for neither you nor I ought to hide 
Jy any thing from her. Since age inveſted you with the 
r faculty of reaſoning, your have witneſſed all my actions, 
Il read all my letters, and I have made you what is ſo 
1 rare for one of your age, my confidential friend: you 
e know if I have merited the abſurd imputations with 
t which I have been purſued theſe five years. Jultify 
8 me by your virtues, your piety, your ſympathy with 
0 the unfortunate, and your attachment to your parents; 
- eſpecially to that mother, who merits all your affection 


for her angehc virtue, and her misfortunes. Theſe are 
the ſentiments I have always cultivated in you, and 
this laſt exhortation is only a repetition of what I have 
never ceaſed inſtilling in your mind, ſince your birth, 
| permit you, my dear child, to tell when you ſpeak 
; of me, every thing you know, or have ſeen, without 
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; any dif guiſe or reſtriction ; for falſehood is always odi- th 
ous; if I have induced you to depart in the leaſt de- Ve 
gree from truth on my account, having been your go- tu 
verneſs and inſtructreſs, T have acted vilely indeed; and ſu 
you would be in the right to deſpiſe me. I certainly an 
could deſire you to be filent with reſpect to what has m. 
paſſed in my breaſt, and nobody could condemn me Pr 
for it; but I am ſure. it had been lucky for me, if all vo 

5 thoſe who judge of me at a diſtance, ſaw me more fri 
nearly ; and I therefore repeat it, I authorize you, to bre 
| make public every thing you have feen—every hy bes 

® you know or me. : Wit 
1 When you write me, ſend me an account of your tha 
f employments and readings; I ſhall endeavour to make 
: my letters to you as inſtructive as poſſible. As you loft 
A all your extracts on our journey, make new ones. I 
f f adviſe you, if you can procure French books, which we 
1 have wanted this whole year, to read, iſt, The Evan- TE 
= | geliſts again ſeveral times with great attention; 2d, tati 
1 L Imitation de F. C; 3d. Matillon's Lent Sermon; the 
j and then all the Sermons of Bourdaloue. As books but 
1 | of entertainment, Telemachus, The Annals of Virtue, mat 
| a Les Veillees du Chateau, Racine's, Corneille's, and Cre- muf 
5 | bilon's Plays. I will make you copy my extracts from My 
time to time, which I ſhall ſend you ſucceſſively. lire 
1 Adieu, my dear child, my beloved Adele! That I inde 


providence may make you reparation for the evils you ¶ Ve 
kave  Tuftered 3 that Heaven may recompenſe you for I 6: t! 
the | 
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the liſe you have led; for the purity and goodnels of 
your excellent heart; that your conduct and your vir- 
tues may render you worthy of one day becoming the 
ſupport of a mother as unfortunate as ſhe is reſpectable, 
and the conſolation of other objects of your attach- 
ment; and that you may merit the affection of the 
Princeſs of Conti, and the eſteem and friendſhip of all 
you are now to live with,—ſuch are the wiſhes of a 
friend, who will feel much intereſted indeed to her lateſt 
breath, in eyery thing which concerns your welfare. I 
beg, my dear friend, you would always carry about 
with you this mark of the tendereſt friendſhip ; and 
that you would ſometimes ſtudy its contents.“ 


THE departure of Melle d'Orieans rendered my habi- 
tation now completely odious to me, not withitanding 
the ſincere attachment I had for the reſpectable nuns ; 
but I had ſuffered ſo much here, and undergone 10 
many trials, that independent of any other reaſon, I 
muſt have died of a confumption, had I remained. 
My kind and ſenfible niece, partook of the de- 
ire I teſtified of wiſhing to depart immediately; and 
indeed had I even wiſhed it, I could not have ſtaid. 
M'elle d'Orleans had only been able to refund a part 
of the money I advanced for her, (the remainder is {ill 
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a due *) and we were boarded much too high; beſides 1 
what humanity compelled us to beſtow on our poor in 
countrymen, who paſſed this way, and addreſſed them- Wy: 
ſclves to me! m 

The perſecutions and calumnies I experienced de- Wa 
termined me at laſt to leave, if poſſible, a ſolitude th 
where I was fo cruelly oppreſſed. I received number- Wco 

| lefs anonymous letters, like thoſe I received at Bury, tai 
| k during the latter part of my ſtay in England. I was Neo 


| often abuſed in the moſt abſurd manner in the public . 
| papers; once in the Leyden Gazette, it was faid that, bir 
heaped abith benefits from the court of France, I had Ha 
been a principal cauſe of the Revolution; but that I tru 
| was 10 

* I do not reckon my expences at Bremgarten, nor Wtetc 

A | the journeys I made with Welle d' Orleans, (although Wit 
N all theſe journeys, and even my ſtay at Bremgarten, for 
were on her account) as part of the money yet due N. 


, 
2 me. M. de Monteiquien, who took the trouble to ar. 
| / | ſettle our eſtabliſhment, boarded us at a very extrava- ſeo!! 
a giant rate, eſpecially as proviſions are ſo cheap there. {Woo 
. 1 | But indeed the fare was paid fo little attention to, that Ithe 
we were obliged to be at double expence in procuring Pure 
. food for M'elle d' Orleans, confiſtent with her regimen. F 
| I do not comprehend more in this debt than what I Rauf 
= | have loſt by the revolution; ſuch as my library, which (our! 


I ſold on account of M. de Chartres, for an annuity of Fof. 


twelve hundred francs, which certainly was not its va- Petra 


4 lue; aud yet I have io it. 


Va- 
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was now with Meſſrs de Monteſquieu and de Chartres, 
in a Palace which the former had built; and this extra- 
vagant paragraph concluded with the following excla- 
mation, — At la/? /he breathes with tranquillily in Sauitger- 
land! One of my friends at a great diſtance, ſent me 
this gazette, and at the ſame time told me that the 
conductor, M. de Luzac, was honeſt, — that he cer- 
tainly had not ſeen this article, and ſhe begged I would 


complain of it to him, when he certainly would retract. 


To oblig my friend, I wrote M. Luzac, enjoining 
him ſecrecy, that ſhe might not inveigle me again into 
a refutation of aſperfions. I told him exactly the 
truth; that IT breathed in Switzerland, but that very far 


from tranquilly; that I did not lodge with M. de Mon- 


teſquieu, nor had I the leaſt bufineſs or connection 
with him; but that I knew he had not built a palace, 
for he lived plainly, in a very ſimple little houſe ; that 
M. de Chartres, ſo far from living in a palace at Brem- 
garten, was fifty or ſixty leagues from that city, in a 


-ollege ; that T had not cauſed the revolution, by having 


> oy » 


; L | 
too little ado, as the education of nine children, and 


the compoſing of twenty volumes had not left me lei- 


Lure to overturn empires; that 0 had never received a 


fvour at court, and that for a{very fimple reaſon, be- 
auſe I had been very 4: Gra and after I was 


ourteen years of age, I never went at all, and I had 


0 favour to aſk, I concluded with begging him to,- 


ciract what he had inferted reſpecting the palace Af. 
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de Monteſquieu and I were ſaid to have inhabited; to 


acknowledge the falſehood of M. de Chartres being at 
Bremgarten; and ſent him the names and addreſſes of 
M. Honnegre a magiſtrate of Bremgarten, and Mad. 
Miller the prioreſs of the convent; as, if he doubted 


my veracity, he could have poſitive proof from theſe IM ® 
two. M. Luzac neither anſwered rne, nor retracted, 5 
Every journaliſt who, without information or proof, al 
accules a perſon he is unacquainted with, moſt certain- he 
ly has no principles; if the perſon he attacks is un- 
fortunate, he is deficient i? generoſity ; and if he en- "+ 
Geavours to cauſe them be perſecuted or baniſhed, he A 
is abſolutely deſtitute of humanity,—what can one Net 
think of his honeſty, when it is proved to him that he bee 
has calumniated, and yet he never attempts to retract? bro 
As J am aſſured that M. de Luzac is honeſt, I muſt he 
believe three things; that he has not ſeen this article; by « 
that he has not read it; and that he did not receive} Vit 
my letter. i, | but, 
I bufied myſelf in making preparations for my de -· Us. 
parture, but here I likewiſe found myſelf much em- Part 
barraſſed. I had no ſervant, and never having travellcd reaſc 
but in company, the idea of traveling three or four uc 
hundred leagues with my niece only, frightened me conf! 
exceedingly ; and I knew not how to manage, to pro- clltg 
cure paſſports under a feigned name. I wrote to the my fe 
only friend I had in the country, begging her to pro- Feſpe: 
ure 1 


cure me paſſports, and lend me a ſervant to condud 
me 
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me out of Switzerland; but as ſhe could do neither the 
one nor the other, I found myſelf in the greateſt per- 
plexity, from which I could not contrive to extricate 
myſelf. In this dilemma, I bethought me to write to 
Dr Hoze, a learned and famous phyſician, and indeed 
an honeſt man, who had paſſed by chance through 


Bremgarten, and whom 1 had conſulted on M'elle 


4 Orleans? caſe. Although we had met but once, yet 
he intereſted himſelf ſo much in my affairs, that I had 
written once or twice before this, on different little 
matters he had taken the eharge of. As I waited the 
anſwer from Dr Hove with much impatience and uncaſi- 
neſs, I found a new friend, in a man who had heretofore 
been a perfect ſtranger to me; that was M. Conrad, 
brother to one of the nuns; he dwelt at Bremgarten. As 
he knew that Melle d*Orleans and I amuſed ourſelves 
by drawing flowers from nature, he always ſupplied us 
with the moſt beautiful and rare ones to be met with; 
but, out of reſpect for our retirement, he never viſited 
us. When he learnt that we were preparing to de- 
part, he thought he might be uſeful to us, and for that 
reaſon came and made us the proffer of his ſervices. 
Much affected with the generolity of his procedure, I 
conſulted him with confidence, (for I found him as in- 
clligent and inſtructive as obliging,) on the ſubjects of 
my fears, their true cauſe, and the Rep I had taken with 
reſpect to Dr Hoze. M. Conrad ſaid, he would pro- 
ure me paſſports himſelf, at a place which he named, 
and 
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and he actually ſet out that ſame day for the very pur- 
poſe. During his abſence, I received an anſwer from 
Dr Hoze, who ſent me paſſports, and a ſervant whom 
he ſaid he could anfwer for; and he really did turn 
out a moſt excellent one. When M. Conrad returned 
with the paſſports, I ſkewed him thoſe I had recei- 
ved from Dr Hoze, and he adviſed me to uſe them, 
for he ſaid they were better than his. That no perſon, 
however, might know whither I went, nor the name 
J had aitumed, (except my two obliging friends,) Io. 
penly got a perſon who had much credit, but with 
whom I had no connettion, to procure me paſſports, 
as Mad. Brown, a name I never adopted. I received 
the paſſports accordingly, but I never made uſe cf 
them, for Thad ſought them for no other purpoſe than 
to keep my plan ſecret. | 

As nothing elſe occurred to detain me at Bremgar 
ten, I left it at laſt on the roth of May, with my dea 
and young companion, the only one of my pupils o 
children that remained with me. . . . . M. Conrad 
would have eſcorted us to the frontiers of Switzerland 
if J had allowed him; but he ſent his carriage and hor 
ſes with us four leagues. I departed, impreſſed with i 
deep ſenſe of gratitude for his remarkable attention 
and of love for the good nuns, who ſhewed ſo mud 


affection and intereſt for us as will never be efface 


from my remembrance. I promiſed to return an 
ſpend my days with them, if ever I ſhould be perm 
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ted to chooſe a retreat and to live under my own 


name; and I am determined to keep my word, for the 
averſion I had to Bremgarten aroſe only from ſome 


temporary matters, which are even obviated already.“ 

When we left the carriage of M. Conrad, we went 
into a hired one that we had got from Dr Hoze, who 
arranged all our little matters: 
rived at Schaff houſe, where we 
ſervant in a diligence. 


In this manner we ar- 
e took places with our 
Travelling day and night was 
ſo new to us, that together with the fear of meeting 
did) we felt ve- 
Our healths were not affected by 
the ſecond 


emigrants (which, however, we never 
ry uncomfortable. 
it, although my niece was a little overcome 
day, but I was never better in my life than during this 
journey. At Mayence we quitted theſe public carriages, 
and went down the Rhine in an excellent gondola to 
Cologne, where we took a carriage to Utrecht. After 
reſiding about five weeks in Holland, according to the 
plan I had formed at Bremgarten, 1 left my niece in 
| f L | ſure 
The convent of St Claire is like none that I know 
of in France; I ſhall give an account of it in my Frag- 
ments of Journies, a work I mean to publiſh immedi- 
ately, which I hope will be found intereſting and pure- 
ly original. I will only add here, that if the union of 
virtue, piety, innocence, unruſfled ſerenity, open and 
unconitrained gaicty can be productive of true happi- 


nels, it has taken refuge in this reſpectabie houſe. 
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fure and virtuous hands; and by virtue of a- paſſport, 
a ſtranger who dwelt with her procured for me under” 
her own name, I came into this country. I ſeparated 


myſelf from my niece for ſome time, becauſe I wiſhed 
to be quite incog. and her preſence would have made us 
the eatier known. Before I came. back to my friends 
I determined to ſtudy the country where we intended 
to ſettle, to ſee if its government was as wiſe, as tole- 
rating, and as gentle, as I had been aſſured it was. I 
left Ond-Narden without a maid or man ſervant, (for! 
had ſent back him I had from Dr- Hoze) in company 
with a man J had very little acquaintance with, who 
was going to Hamburgh on buſineſs of his own. I felt 

quite eaſy now, for I was accuſtomed to ſuch journeys. 
I ſeated myſelf with my travelling companion in a little 
half covered poſt waggon, ſo filled with goods, that it had 


a worfe appearance than the commoneſt carts. I ſtood! 


it out remarkably well, and Nept comfortably the ſe- 
cond and third nights, which was more than I could 
ever do in the fineſt carriages, and have therefore rea- 
ſon to think them very impropecly called dormouſes.— 
JI now found by experience, that though flcep flies et- 
feminacy, it is the ready attendant ot bodily fatigue, 
When I arrived at Clnabruck, I took a cabriolet and 
poſt hotics, aud proceeded to an und. I was over- 
turned on the WAY, but received no hurt. On the 
2:4 of July 1794, I arrived at Hamburgh where I ſlept, 

1 railer ſay. paſſed the night, writing in my 
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chamber, and next day I embarked on the Elbe, al- 
though it blew tempeſtuouſly, rained very hard, and 
the boat was uncovered. I had hired a boat for my- 
felf; and juſt as I was ſtepping on board, a Jewiſh mer- 
chant and his fon begged I would allow them to ſail 
with me, which I did the more readily, as the ſon, 
| who was about thirteen years of age, was remarkably 
beautiful, and very kke one of my pupils. I knew not 
what part of Altona to ſtop at; I had no letters of re- 
commendation, and I knew nobody; but my good 
merchant was very communicative and obliging ; I 
aſked him about the inns in Altona, and the name of 
the innkeeper that approved moſt of the French Revo- 
kition, he told me it was one named Pflock. I thought 


that in this houſe I ſhould not meet with emigrants of 


tie intolerating and perſecuting claſs, and I therefore 
went to Pflock's. I had reaſon to approve of my choice 
the maſter of the houſe was all goodneſs, and probity 
itſelf; and his ſenfible, witty and gentle daughter had 
received to good an education, fhe became my friend 
immediately. 1 laid my account with remaining in 
this houſe the neceſſary time for eſtabliſhing myſelf in 
the ncighbourhood of the city, but I was greatly 
frightened the very firſt day of my ftay. I withed to 
eat in my own chamber, but they told me it was not 
the cutom of the houſe, and that it was neceſſary I 
outd dine at the ordinary. The novelty of the pro- 
poſition, and the fear leſt I ſhould be known, frighten- 
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ed me not a little, but as they told me that the gueſts 
I ſhould meet would be Spaniards and French patriots, 
I thought that cone of the latter who came to the houſe 
had ever ſeen me, and I determined to comply with what 
they exacted of me. I was greatly embarraſſed during 
the firſt fort enigl 1 but afterwards when I became ac- 
euſtomed to this kind of life, and got rid of my fear 
of unlucky meetings, I found food for many new obſer- 
vations. The friendihip J had contracted for Melle 
Pflock detained me eight months and a half in this 


houſe, where my time paſſed away with the greateſt 


tranquility, I never went out of my chamber but to 
dinner, nor out of the houſe but to church; and I had 
no viſitors whatever. My chamber was in the moſt re- 
tired part of the houſe. They had only another reſi- 
denter beſides myſelf; he was a French patriot, ow 
national buſineſs, a man as amiable for the rare quali- 


ties of his heart, as diſtinguiſhed by his intelligence 
and the poſznant originality of his character. With- 
out pedantry he was the humbleſt and moſt virtuous: 


philoſepher, and the fincereft philanthropiſt I have e- 
ver met with! He was as retired as myſelf, and he ne- 
ver vilited me; but I dined with him almoſt every 
day, and hi 

2 749922 1 2 4 I 2 1 77 {it ] vn 1 3; till 
as agreeable to me. did not fit down to dinner ti 
balf an hour after every body elſe, for it took up much 


is converiation proved always as inſtructive 


time, and inte after I retired to my chamber. 
L had a very good Piano, a harp, a guitar, colours, 
pencils, 
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pencils, a ſcrutoire, ſome books, the loan of an herb» 
al; and thus my days paſſed on with the moſt aſtoniſni- 
ing rapidity. I paſſed nine months in this manner, 
perfectly incog.; I was generally taken for a woman of 
talents born m Ireland, and educated in France, wha 
| waited a certain opportunity to depart for my own 
| country. Some pretended I was an emigrant nun, but 
nane ever ſuſpected the truth; and I have often heard 
them ſpeak of me at table *. It is publicly ſaid that 
I was with M. Dumouriez after his arrival in this coun- 
try; nay ſeverals have pofitively affirmed that they 
2w me, and frew 2 perfefly ; from whence it was 
undeniably proved, I had paſſed all the nine months 
I dwelt in this houſe, with M. Dumouriez. Unknown 


by my countrymen, I lived nine months under their 


eres; and I was even ignorant whether it was true that 
General Dumouriez was in the country, for I repeat 
ET” it, 

* However, in two or three months I was recogni- 
2e1 by two travellers I did not know; one of them 
had feen me, and that but once, when he was only 
eighteen years of age; but notwithſtanding the differ- 
ence of age, and my dreſs, he recollected me immediate- 
He mentioned his diſcovery, however, only to me, 


The 0- 
ther had the goodneſs to act in the ſame manner, and 


and has obſerved the moſt profound filence. 


my ſecret, thus diſcovered, has been kept as private as 
| f had confided it to them. 
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it, I never had the leaſt conection with him either di- 
rect or indirect. 

The Spanith gueſts were in general very good com- 
pany ; but there were two whom I remarked diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves in the moſt ſtriking manner 5 ac- 


tuated by the reputation of their juſtly eclebrated cha- 


racters, and my own obſervations, I entruſted them 


with my ſecret, two months before J left Altona. Both 
of them have done me all the ſervices that the moft ac- 
tive and intereſted friend{hip could dictate; and it is to 
them 1 owe all tho connections I have fince formed, 
and the other friends 1 have acquired in this country. 
Satisfied at laſt, that notwithſtanding calumny, inno- 
cence would always find protection in the hoſpitable 


territories of Holſtein and Hamburgh, I left Altona 


on the 1it of April 1795, declaring my true name, that. 


the French might be ſatisfied from their own knowledge 


that I had dwelt nine months with them, and that it 


yas falſe what had been ſaid, 
1 did not leave 
without emotion, that houſe wh TEE had lived fo tran- 


lis avas feitled wvith M. Dumoauriez 


quilly, been © univerſally beloved, and where 1 left 
one who has indeed proved a ſincere friend to me, It 
was in this-houſe I firit tated comfort, after the com- 
mencement of my misfortunes; it was in my little 
chamber at Altona, that I learnt much intereſting news; 


if was there I heard of the downfall of Roberſpierre, and 


the delwerance of my dau gbter; the extent of whole 
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ſufferings I was then ignorant of, knowing only the 
had been impriſoned ; and there I heard the news of 
the peace with Pruſſia, which I rejoiced at, as of the 
moſt happy importance to the French republic, a!tho” 
- myſelf an exile. 

My niece joined me again at Hamburgh, where we 
paſſed four months, with a reſpectable family, whoſe 
members compoſed our only ſocicty. In the end of 
July laſt, M. de Valence, my niece, and I, ſettled our- 
ſelves in a hapdſome farm, about five leagues from Ham- 
burgh, in the Holſtein territory where we now are,— 
We here lead the moft tranguil and ſolitary life ; M. 
de Valence is our farmer; our landlord is our only 
neighbour ; and he has proved an amiable and zea- 
tous friend indeed. 

Such is our ſituation ; ſuch is my ferupultouſty true 
recital of ali my actions and ſufferings fince the revo- 
lution, What then is the reaſon of all this rating a- 
gainſt me? What is it that I have done that has pro- 
cured me fo many enemies, even before the revolution ? 
I have always lived as retired as my ſituation would 
permit; have ever been conſidered as wntameable, for 
nothing could allure me into my ; and my con- 
nant employment has been the care of my children, 
the cultivation of arts, and the ſtudy of literature. I 
never in my life ſolicited a favour at court, where 1 


f-ldom ever was; I was neyer ſeen at the houſe of a 


miniſter; and J immediately ſaw thofe friends no more, 
how 
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wo connected themſelves with one of thoſe ſervants of 


the ſtate. I have always carried my diſintereſtedneſs 
and total want of ambition almoſt to ſingularity. Till 
the death of the late Marihal d'Eftrees, I certainly was 
not rich; and I have uniformly refuſed connection in 
any buſineſs, which I have a thouſand times had the 
offer of. I have educated three princes of the blood, 
without either a pecuniary reward or appointment; 
and inſtead of only overlooking their education (as a 
gevernor would have done) I, for the ſpace of twelve 
years, gave them leſſons ſeven or eight hours every 
day myſelf. But while I thus difregarded my own for- 
tune, I never let an opportunity ſlip when I could pro- 
mote that of others; and I have often been ſo lucky as 
to ſucceed m my endeavours, During the nine years 
I was in the Palais Royal, I never employed my in- 
tereſt but to ſerve or do good. 


obtain a place for a young woman of fifteen years of 


T was once lolicited to 


age; they were very unwilling to beſtow it on a child, 
but by dint of entreaty I obtained it for her. I afterwards 
took the charge of her in a long journey, and treated 
her as I wouid my daughter; I have preſerved her let- 
ters filled with expreſſions of love and gi ratitude, that 
prove the truth of this. I have ſince done nothing to 
deprive myſelf of (as the expreſſes it) the rights of a mo- 
lber; my behaviour to her has not undergone the 
zeaſt alteration, and yet ſhe is at this day one of my 
cbemics + + + + » » Ju like manner, Iprocured places 
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for two other women, with whom I was not on terms 
of friendſhip, and placed a man who had been twenty 
years about the Palais Royal, in eaſy circumſtances all 
his life; he hath fince written me, and ſtyled me his 
benefaRreſs ; yet all theſe three are now my enemies, 
and that without the leaſt cauſe of quarrel between us. 
I have rendered a great many leſs important ſcrvices 
to others, and procured a multitude of petty places for 
| unfortunate people of another claſs, who ad Idreſſed 
themſelves to me, although only known to me through 
their misfortunes. Although I never (or at leaſt very 
ſeldom) ſaw men of letters, I always ſeized with eager- 
ncfs every opportunity I had of being ufefu! to them, 
even although they were my enemies; ſuch as Meſſrs 
de la Harpe and Marmontelle, for I efteemed their a- 
bilities. When M. d'Orleans ſucceeded to the eſtate, 
he wiſhed to ſettle penſions on a certain number of 
men of letters; but as he did not read, and was very 
far from a literary man, he defired me to give him a 
liſt of the moſt celebrated men of literature. He knew 
well I would furniſh him with proper names; and I ac- 
tually included Meſſrs de la Harpe and Marmontclle in 
my lit; I have not only never revenged myſelf (which 
I could often have done) either in my writings or con- 
duct, or perſecuted in the ſmalleſt degree any of my 
enemies; but I have praiſed, what I could about them 
with pleaſurs; and have returned them good for evil 
always 
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Always when I had an opportunity “. It would 
doubtleſs be very ridiculous in me thus to praiſe my- 
ſelf on any ordinary occaſion, and indeed I have never 
done it but when I was obliged to it. Let any one take 
the trouble to compare the prefaces to my works with 
thoſe of any other author, and he will find them in- 
finitely more modeft ; for I never wiſhed to write a pa- 
negric on myſelf, nor to enumerate my ſucceſſes. But 
after the manner I have been calumniated, as I have 
found it neceffary to write an apology, I muſt give an 
ample detail of my actions; and if this narrative prove 
an eulogium, ſurely none will criticiſe it; and beſides, 
J think the misfortunes and injuſtice I have experien- 
ced, entitle me to diſpenſe with a little of that modeſty 
which has hitherto characteriſed me. I have been re- 
proached in many ſatyrs with being prodigiouſly proud; 
before they could accuſe me of intrigue and ambition, 
they inſiſted I was exceſſively haughty. They could 
neither infer this from my. prefaces, nor my actions; 
but they maintained that a woman who had the bold- 
neſs to take the charge of the education of princes of 

the 
I always preſcrved the letters I uſed to receive on 


ſuch buſineſs. The greater part of theſe letters would 


form a ſingular contraſt to the manner in which the 
writers now ſpeak, who do not perhaps reflect that by 
printing their epiſtles I could caſt an eternal odium 
on their character. | 1 
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the blood, to write on education and religion, and 
who had dared to attack the modern ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy, muſt neceſſarily be intolerably proud. I have, 


to be ſure, educated three princes of the blood, but: 


I do not find much reaſon to be proud, becauſe I was 
as fit for the poſt as a courtier,, who indeed would not 


have diſcharged his duty in it at all ; for the governors of 


princes generally leave al! the charge of their education 
to their deputies. I do not think it any great preſump- 
tion in me either, confidering the life of ſtudy I have 
led, to think myſelf as able to inſtruct, and as learned 
as a courtier. In fine, theſe children have been well 
educated, that is an undeniable fact. I have written 
treatiſes on education, which other women have like- 

wiſe done, without being declared proud for it. Other 
women have publiſhed works which betray the moſt 
ambitious pretenſions, ſuch as Poems, — Dit» 


ſertations on Greek authors, Geometrical Treatites, &cc. 


and yet none of them have been e of, I 
have written on Religion, but my work is not Theo- 
logical; J have not entered into diſquiſitions on its 
myſterious parts, L have only produced a moral eſſay 
on the everlaſting truths of the Goſpel, which is the 


mot ſolid baſis morality can have. I have attacked 
the philoſophy of the day; I have not proved an ad- 


mirer of the encyclopediftes this is my crime. If I 


had been really proud, I would have endeavoured to | 


procure myſelf praiſe, powerful panegyriſts, and a 
group 
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group of partizans and trumpeters ; I would have been Ft i 
filent upon the ſubje& of religion, and conſequently but 
would have let the philoſophers of the day pats unno- can 
ticed. They would have pardoned my not being a WM Ipe: 
freethinker, if T had kept ſilence ; and this ſilence would Ten; 


\ have been recompenſed by the moſt extravagant flat- W fuc! 
8 | teries ; they would have ranked me above Fenelon *. I w 
. It tilit 
| 5 * Such was the language of about twenty letters I MW day 
received from d*Alembert in the courſe of one year, on ny e 
the publication of the Theatre of Education which gara 

| came out in volumes. I have kept all theſe letters dore 

| which are ſtuffed with the mot ridiculous and extra- kno! 
vagant compliments ; but, when Adelaide and Theo- and 
dore appeared, he became one of my bittereſt enemies. juſti 

He cauſed the abbe Remi publiſh a ſatyr on this work, how 

which was filled with the moſt obnoxious perſonalities. pub] 

I have experienced the ſame treatment from ſeveral 0- ; tuna 

| ther literary characters; it would be a whimiical way ſonn 

to anſwer their criticiſms and libels, by ſhewing their not | 

| write 


| polite and flattering letiers, and the many veries I re- 
| | ceived from them before the commencement of their . 
enmity ; but this I never did, for I undervalued their 

ulogiums, and J deſpiſe their malevolence, I expe- the 7 


rienced, however, as much affection, indeed fatherly, duce 
from the firſt writer, and moſt virtuous philoſopher of Writt 
fortu 


the age (M. de Buffon) as my heart, or my ſcl-love 
could require. | | to pl: 


ft is true I would have been equally out of my ſtation 3 


bat I would have been almoſt adored ; and what more 


can pride defire ! Whatever is agreeable in my writings 
ſpeaks for itfelf ; ſucceſs in literature depends upon 
ſenſibility, imagination, and ſtyle ; and not on ſuch and 
ſuch opinions. But I have not ſought empty praiſe z 
J withed and expected to offer chaite books of tome u- 
tility, at a period when I faw morals corrupting every 
diz. 1 clearly foreſaw that I would create myſelf ma- 


ny enemies, as I have ſaid in the letters of M. de La- 


garaye to the young Porphyre, in Adelaide and Theo- 
dore, my ſecond work; for I then wiſhed to let it be 
known that I expected every thing which reſentment 
and irritated pride had prepared for me; and the event. 
juſtified my expectation in every reſpect. I confeſs, 
however, that this foreſight deterred me long from 
publiſhing ; and had it not deen to relieve three unfor- 
tanate men who were condemned to perpetual impri- 
ſonment, for a conſiderable debt, perhaps I ſhould 
not have had courage to print. My firſt plan was to 
write always, (for J could not deſiſt from it“) to read 
M my 

* It was for the benefit of Meſſrs de Queiſſat that 
the Theatre of Education was printed; with the pro- 
duce of which, my firſt publithed, though not my firſt 
written work, I had the happinets to reheve theſe un- 
fortunate men from priſon, and afterwards contributed. 
to place them in the army. They were IEberated on 
| the 
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my works tc my children and friends only, and to leave 
them fair copies to publiſh after my death. It is terri- 
ble to a ſenfible mind, to make itſelf enemies of thoſe 
who nave not offended, and whom we eſteem in every 
reſpect. However, I cannot be accuſed of the flight- 


eſt perſonalities ; if I. have criticiſed writings, I have 


never nzentioned. individuals s, although they have not 
acted ſo tenderly by me. My criticiſms have been al- 
ways directed againſt what appeared to me to be hurt- 
ful to religion and morality only, and I have always 
paid their abilities due reſpect. SR 

It has been taken exceſſively ill, my ſaying that the 
new Heloiſe 
was wr itten ; and it is ſaid that envy of the ſuperior ta- 


is one of the moſt immoral pieces that ever 


tents of Rouſſeau muſt have PENA ſuch an aſſertion. 
Other writers both before and ſince I ſaid ſo, had like- 
wiſe aſſerted, nay, proved the fame thing; and yet 
they have not been ſtyled enviers of Rouſſeau “. I 

| ſhall 


the very day that I ſhut myſelf up in the convent of 


Pellechadle, where Iremuned fiſtecn years. 


* I know two excellent criticiims on thi s romance. 
One of them is written by M. de Marmontelle in his 
Eſſay fur les Romans, ne tells his mind plainly, whereas, 
every {Ling I have ſaid on the ſubject is greatly ſoſten ; 
_ 3 other, which appeared in a work of M. de 
1 


* 


ihaut's t! hat was or 1 pübliſhed Unis year, is ipge⸗- 
| nious 


ni 
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8 mall only ſay that no author has praiſed him more 


1 than I; nor has he ever had a more ſmcere admirer.— 
ſe If I had been fo proud as F am ſaid to be, in renoun- 
y eing ſo gratuitouſiy the approbation of the Ercyclope- 
t- diftes, 1 would have ſought that of ſome others; but in- 
ve capable of betraying truth in ſupporting the cauſe of 
OL religion (as far as my poor abilities qualify me) I have 
l- never tried to make myſelf friends antongſt the clergy 3 
To I received viſits from no prieſts, nor ever yent to the 
78 archbiſhopric ; and I boldly proteſted toleration f in o- 


bedience to re! ligion. 


he Wilule ſome philoſophers were publiſhing little libels 
er againſt me at Paris, one of my works which happened 
a- to treat the Inquiſition with too little ceremony, Was 
N. inflaming Spain againſt me. Nor did I land any more 
e- upon punctilios with the court and the great; in Ade- 
ct laide and Theodore, there were ſeveral paſſages on 

1 kings, queens, and courtiers; and I treated my ſubject 
1 in ſuch a manner as my friends were really apprehen- 
ot live for me, nay the Englith papers actually threw me 


into the Baſtile. In ſhort, had I been fo proud as it is 
| alledged I am, 1 would have got acquainted with jour- 


ce. WW nalifts; I would have carried on correſpondences ; I 
118 . would 
8, nious, ſatirical, and ſubſtantial; there is much in it 
N- that a woman could not have ſaid, efpecially in books 
de for youth, for there are many things ſo licentious in . 
oo this angie that an inſtrus treſs could not put in ; 
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would have printed as others do, I in my praiſe, 
or flattering letters ; I would have gone a begging by 
the uſual method of ſending my works to foreign prin- 
ces; and I would have got myſelf admitted a member 
of ſome foreign academy, where women are not ex- 
cluded, &c. &c. But in place of all this, I have net- 
ther known, ſeen, nor received, any journalift, I have 
never ſent my works to foreign princes; nor have I e- 
ver made 2 parade of the. particular proofs of efteem 
and indulgence I have reccived. I boaſt of nothing of 
the kind, but a picce of honour I was paid, which 
literary abilities feldom receive, but which ſhould in- 
tereſt the heart; it was a deputation from Paris, with 
a letter I will never loſc, from the fix ſocieties of mer- 
chants, thanking me for the publication of a volume of 
The Theatre of Education, a work of ſo much utility 
to the riſing generation, I glory in having been the 
author of the firſt work on education of that intereſt- 
ing ſpecies, 10 deſpiſed then, flaticred ſince, and cor- 
rupted now. I ncyer was member of any academy; 
and to far from having 5 with any one, as 
IJ was tormented with letters, I would receive none 
that came to me by poſt, 1 years before the revo- 
lution. Any rangers who may have wrote to me 
ſince, will think me hardly polite; ignorant, moſt like- 
ly, (although I advertifed my reſolution on one of my 
works,) that I received no letters but thoſe that were 
prought me otherwiſe than by common poſt. To con. 
clude 


FECOUUNT 137 
dude my recapitulation, if I am fo proud, and ſo de- 
firous of praife and flattery, I am moſt confoundedly 
ſtupid ; for I certainly have not taken the proper me- 
thods to attam my ends at all. But no, I was too fen- 
fible, from my earlieſt youth, of the confequences of 
this dangerous vice, not to guard againſt it. Low en- 
vy, mercenary flattery, injuſtice, ingratitude, implac- 
able reſentment !—-ſuch are the. deteftable fruits of 
pride, ah! who that is poſſeſſed of the power of re- 
flection, hath not lived long enough to learn to appre- 
ciate the proper value of popularity; the juſt, the ſen- 


ible heart cares only for its own and its friend's appro- 


bation. I have leen fo many excellent reputations made 
and loſt ; I know fo many others which will diſſipate or 
fubdue-a terrible revolution; I know ſo well, all the 


little reſources which vile intrigne employs to obtain 


an ephemerical celebrity; I have ſeen this vain deſire 
lead them in to be guilty of ſo many falſehoods, and 
ſo much atrocious wickedneſs, that without trouble or 
effort, I have long fince learnt to value only my own! 


approbation. Whoever will read my pages, will find 


them characterized by truth, and the greateſt impar- 
tiality, for which there need be no other proof, than 


this, that I have made enemies of all parties, becauſe 


I am of fone. By erazing only about a ſcore of pag 


from my laſt work, I would procure myſelf the al 
verſal approbation of one party; but i wiſh neither to 
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flatter nor inſult, either princes or republicans; I wifh 1 
0 to uphold thoſe truths which I think can be uſeful, F p 
„ mean all thoſę that can influence to moderation, peace, | 1 
reſpect for eſtabliſhęd governments; and fill the ſoul Þ 

with thoſe ſentiments of juſtice, generoſity and huma- { 

nity, which ſeem to have been ſo long fince extinct in F 

all hearts. All my works (before and ſince the reyolu- j 

tion) are dictated by the ſame principles, expreſſive 1 

of the ſame ſentiraents, and convey the ſame moral. { 

Never has flattery ſullied my page; always a friend to [ 

order and peace, I never tuffered my peu to iſſue ſe. ] 

dlitious max:ms, nor to dip in thoſe common: place po- : 

litics, which haye 3 fo many books, celebrity. 

By reſpect of, and ſubmiſnon to he powers that be, 

every woman's conduct ought to be regulated ſo 

have I always ated. I approved of the French Revo- 

Jution, before it was ſullied by the commiſſion of ſo ; 

many crimes; but I would not, though I had had it 

in my power, have cauſed it, nor even aſſiſted in its N 

| commiſſion, : would have preferred the mona: chien N 

'Y | government, becauſe France had ſolemnly iworn to 
f ſtand by it, becauſe under it I was born, (a very natu- 
3 | ral cauſe of attachment,) and becauſe its conſtitution { 
? | appeared to me to be the gentleſt and moſt peaceable 
of any I knew. But when France was conſtituted 3 | 

0 Republic, I withed, and that moſt earneſtly, that it 


might be maintained. This wiſli has been exc led in a 
me by ſeveral potent conſid eratious, eſpe cially che idea n 
th: 
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that another revolution would infallibly produce new: 
proſcriptions; but even had. I not been thus actuated, 
I ſhould always have eſteemed it a ſacred duty to be 
obedient to the powers that be, and I would likewiſe 
ſay Hat am I to oppoſe myſelf to the will of a whole 
nation? Thus, then, whether my country does me 
juſtice or not, my ſentiments are inyariable ; although 
my proſcription be continued, I will always have the 
fame language; for JI will be as much a citizeneſs of 
France, in a foreign clime, as within the walls of Paris. 
I have always thought it extravagant, as well as culp- 
able, to bate one's country aithough we have been 
ill treated by it; for the nation at large is not guilty of 
injuſtice, waich individuals experience, but only a few 
perſons at the helm of government, One would fup- 
poſe, from the reſentment of ſome exiles againſt all the 
French patriots, that the whole nation had aſſembled, 
ſolely for the purpoſe of banifing them. I know that 
with ſuch a deſign, the frankneſs I have ſhewn in this 
writing will be hartiul to me; but if liberty of the 
preſs joe exiſts in France, how can they make it a 
crime in me to publiſh my fixed opinions, when I ſhew 
the greateſt reſpect for the eſtabliſhed government? 
My opinions are of na weight; but as I am begging 
permiltion to return to my awn country, I thought it 
neceſſary to develope them, and indeed it was impoſe 
avie for me to hide any thing, or to diſſemble, when 
requeſting my recal. I have proved in this work, tt, 
That T am no em grant; z and 2d, That all the vague 
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and unfounded charges that have been made againſt 


ne are abſolutgly falſe; and conſequently, that I have 
been moſt unjuſtly perſecuted, proſcribed, and plun- 
dered. If the French government 1s equitable, (as I 
believe it is,) it will reſtore me thoſe rights I ought 
never to have loſt; and I hope they will; nay I fully 
expect it. I do not wiſh to remain in France, for I Will 
at the ſame time ſolicit permiſſion to depart again im- 
mediately, to travel two years; nor do I even intend 
ever to ſettle in ray own country, for I with to ſettle 
myſelf in a canvent, and there arc none in Prance- 
No pecuniary confideration could tempt me to return 
to my country; 1 have no perſonal fortune, I could 
reclaim nothing but a jointure which does me honour, 
.I ſwear by every thing ſacred, that if it is repaid 
me, I will make ſuch a public uſe of it, as ſhall ſtew 
T reſerve nothing for myſelf. I have no reafon for wiſh- 
ing to return to Paris, but only to obtain juſtice, to ſee 
> jr my daughter, my little children, and the friends 


hat heaven hath left me; and to offer the cares and 


. of a truly maternal tenderneſs at Mar- 
ſeilles to my innocent and unhappy pupils, that are 
ſtill priſoners. Such are my only motives if juſtice 
is done me, I ſhall accept it with ſenſibility and grati- 


tude; if it is refuſed me, Iwill ſubmit with reſignation 


to my ſtrange deſtiny. I have diſcharged all my duties 
in the ampleſt manner; I have at leaſt an honourable 
aſylum; and my Se and the eſteem of thoſe ! 
love, will : afford me every neceſſary conſolation. 
ADVER« 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


TH following Letter would have appeared much 
ſooner, as the date ſhews, if this little volume had not 
been ſo lowly printed. During the time that has paſ- 
ſed, fince I delivered it into the printer's hands to this 
iſt of July, ſo many new calumnies have been invent- 
ed againſt me, that it would require an entire volume 


to refute them; but this is the laſt pamphlet of the 


kind I ſhall offer to the public. I ſhall content myſelf 


| with ſaying here; that they are in themſelves ſo con- 


tradictory, that the beſt anſwer to them is an expoſi- 
tion of their abſurdity. For example, five or fix per- 
ſons reſiding at Hamburgh, amuſe themſelves with 
compoſing little anonymous libels againſt me, which 
are printed and diſtributed in Paris only; in which I 
am accuſed of fecret connections with Meſſrs Dumou- 


riez, Montjoye, and a great number of emigrants; and 


that I am at the head of a faction who with to put M. 
de Chartres on the throne ; ſuch are the ſtories in the 
French and Pariſian papers who know not the life J 
lead here *. But thoſe who are about me can teſtify _ 
that 
* Amongſt the number of people who buſy them- 
ſelves in writing libels againſt me, there are many who 
not only are not acquainted with me, but do not even 
know my name. The author of an article, dated at 
| Hamburgh 
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that I have no kind of connection with emigrants; that 
neither M. DumourieA, yor M. de Montjoye ever viſit 
me; that all correſpondence between M. de Chartres 
and I has been long ſince broke off; and that I lead the 
molt retired life. It would not do to tell the fame ſto- 
ries at Hamburgh, that they have done at Paris, but 


they publiſh things of the exact contrary meaning; it 


is ſaid both in proſe and verſe, that M. de Chartres has 
quarrelled with me, becauſe that for the ſpace of the 
three years, I uſed him in the moſt ſcandalous manner 
and wronged him exccedingly; and that the novel I 
have advertiſed under the title of Les Emigres—The 
Emigrants—is a cutting ſatire on emigrants ;.I briefly 
aniwer,—all this is falſe. It is true that M. de Char- 
tres, having three years connected himſelf with friends 
who never were mine, of courſe that correſpondence, 
of which mutual confidence was the only tie, ceaſed ; 
but he gratefully acknowledges the fervices I have done 
him, his brothers and his fiſters during fifteen years; 

ſach 


Hamburgh on the 3d of Flcreal, and inſerted in a paper 
entitled Le Spectateur de Paris—The Paris Spectator 
has jumbled me with a lady, whom J have not the ho- 
nour of knowing; he calls me the ci-devant Counteſs of 
Flahault Geulis, ignorant that theſe two names belong 
to two difierent women, who have not the leaſt con- 
nection of any kind. Who can place any faith in inet 


* 


it informed calumniators, ſack blunderers ? 
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fuch remembrances nothing can eſſace; he will pres 
ſerve them as long as his affection for me, of the per- 
manence of which I had ſtriking proofs in his laſt let- 
ters which came to my hand fince he and I are faid to 
have quarrelled. I have recalled theſe facts to his re- 
membrance in the following letter to him. As to my 
work on the emigrants, how can they judge of it, ſince 
I have read it to no perſon whatever ; I have never had 
readings of my works, fer | | 

Pour me faire admirer, je ne fait point de ligue 

Jai peu de voix pour moi, mais je les ai ſans brigue. 

| CoRNEILLE. 

By no finiſter means, admirers I've ſought ; 

'The few that I have, by inirigue were not bought. 

It is certainly a new plan to publiſh a libel againſt a 


work yet in manuſcript, of which only the title is 


known. I confeſs, however, that it would be no very 
dinicult taſk to write a cutting ſatire on certain emi- 
grants; their intoleration, their violent ravings, their 
jealouſy of each other, their odious defamatory man- 
ners, the inſipidity of their libels, the attrocity of their 
aſperſions, and the abſurdity of their calumniating vil- 
lanies, would furniſh ample materials for the ſatirical 
pen which delights in drawing ſuch pictures. But ſuch 


a work would be diſguſting and tir eſome, and could 


contain nothing new; ought. one then to take the 


trouble to write a work in which he can ſay nothing 
but what every body knows, The author of the libel: 
pg 55 againſt; 


againſt my work hath judged of me by himſelf ; he 
hath ſuppoſed me endowed with the imaginations of his 
mind, and the ſentiments of his heart, but thank hea- 


ven he 1s deceived ! 
He that hurts the unhappy, hurts Ged.— 
GUIMAUD DE LA TOUCHE, 
That's the motto of my work, referring to the emi- 
I do not think it at leaſt betrays the vile ma- 


grants. 
Due of my enemies 


terials my book is faid to contain. 
alledged in a book which he publiſhed icven years ago, 
(under the title, Gallery of Pictures, that, confumed 
with devouring ambition, I had ouly a fulſje ſenſibility, 
and excelled only in criticiſm. If I really had, as the 
author pretends, a ſupertor talent for criticiſmy it muſt 
likewiſe be allowed that I have behaved in a moſt unu- 
ſual manner, in never exerciſing it but on dangerous 
and corrupting works. I have always highly praiſed 
thoſe works that merited notice, and I never criticiſed 
any work written by a ab an; on the contrary, I have 
always taken peculiar plcaſure in writing eulogiums 


lu In ſhort, I never 


on the ſex's literary productions. 
ſuffered a perſonality to eſcape me, or a fingle word 
that could in any degree hurt the reputations even oß 
theſe perfons who defamed me. Is it then probable 
that I would now act fo directly in oppoſition to my 
principles, by attacking. thoſe unhappy people whom 
I ought rather to condole with, having experienced all 


the rigours of their lot. One might give a general o- 
pinion 
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pinion on the caſes of the emigrants, and approve or 
'blame the ſtep they had taken according to the date of 


their emigrations, and ſuch criticiſms in cool blood, 


when dictated by no private animoſity, would only be 
Political reaſonings; but to write a novei in two thick 
volumes, for the purpoſe of aggravating their ſuffer. 
ings; to employ all the artillery of wit, in ridiculing 


them and rendering them odious and ſuſpected; to in- 


{ult the memories of thoſe wav have died upon the 
ſcaffold, and to calumniate their fatherz, their wives, 
their friends, and their children, who, baniſhed from 
their country, could no where find an aſylum . 
it would be barbarous indeed. Which of my writings 
is it that has rendered me ſuſpected of ſo much baſe- 
neſs, —ſo much inhumanity? I declare, my work is of 
2 purport entirely new, and that its contents are very 
different indeed, from what the moſt abiurd and calum- 
niating villainy bath declared them to be; nor is there 
a ſingle paſſage in it, from one end to the other, which 
18 capable of ſuch conſtructions. 

Particular reaſons determined me to print this work 
at a diſtance; and it would have appeared ſooner, but. 
that the publiſher, who was very anxious to take it in 
hand, could not get time to execute it for two or 
three months. 5 

Although I endeavour to excuſe the faults of my e- 
nemies, 1 hope none will ſuppoſe, I with to diminiſh 
their number, for the emigrants have done me all the 
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evil they poſſibly can; and J am determined to have 
no connection with them. The ſettlement of the laſt 
of my pupils diffolved the only tie I had with ſociety; 


am now charged with nobody's fate; I am perfectly 
independent, and ſheltered from the attacks of thoſe 
who hate me. I well knew that my novel would dif- 
pleaſe emigrants of every claſs, in ſo much the more as 
they would find a neaw fort of criticiſm “ in it, which 
they did not look for; which would certainly be novel, 
and very cutting, for it would contain only what could 
be uſeful, and of ſervice to them, inſtead of blackening 
their reputations 3; and as they could neither have a 


right, nor the poſſibility of complaint, conſequently 
they would have ſo much the more reaſon to deteſt its 


author. 
LETTER 


5 


4 I ought to mention here, to avoid all miſtakes, 
that I have inſerted the word criticiſm in an ironical ſenſe; 
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years paſt, of your refidence, and 
reſpondence with you theſe eighteen months, I have 


as much confidence as friendſhip, on this man 
Mis advice mult have proved of more utility than mine 


LETTER 


FROM 
MADAME pE GENLIS 


TO 


MONS SIE UR DBE CHART RES. 


Silk, in Holſtein, Sth March, 1796. 


Havinc been abſolutely i ignorant, Sir, for theſe two 
3 had no cor- 


taken this method of writing to you, as you will thus 
letter wherever you are. If I could be of any 
ur unhappy and intereſting ſiſter, I 


ſee my 
uſe to you, or y 
think it would be my duty, to maintain the moſt inti- 
mate correſpondence, which I did when it was of any 
uſe, and would ſtill do if you with it. When J left 
Switzerland in the month of May, 1794, you and I had 
not ſeen each other a whole year; you were far from 
me, in an aſylum you had been recommended to by a 
Gratitude led you to repoſe 
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could. I then ſhut myſelf up, a year, in a convent 
with M'elle &'Orieans, where I made her health my 
ſole care, and the completing of that education I had 
begun, my oniy ſtudy, 1 wenty-one months ago I 
came to this country, and «> I wiſhed to live abſolute- 
ly unknown, I therefore wrote you very ſeldom and 
that not by poſt, ſo that I never had an opportunity of 
letting you know where I icfided. However, I found 
means, without acquaint.zg you with my ſuppoſed. 
name, cr the place of my avode, to give you my news, 
and a direction to write me; the laſt anſwer I received 
from you was in the month of Otober, 1794. It con- 


tain?! only, like your former letters, expreſſions of gra- 


titude and love; and the ſoft appellative of mother, 
Which you always honouted me with, ought to con- 
vince me, that notwithflanding the myſtery of your 
conduct, your affections are ſtill mine; and fince its 
receipt, although our correſpondence has been broke 
off, yet I have done nothing to create a coolneſs be- 
twixt us. It is about ten months ſince a letter for you. 
was ſent me to forward, ſuppoſing I knew your ad- 
dreſs; for every body affirmed you was in the country, 
and even named your correſpondent. I enquired of 
aim the place where you dwal, ard he told me that 
c kriw it 5 but could not impart it to me; I did not 
upon it, and I ſent the letter. I have not fince 

au mentioned, nor taken any ſtep towards ſeeing 

91 writing you; but I repeat it, if I had the leaſt hopes. 
of 


ent 
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of being uſeful to you, I would have been before hand 
with you, and fought you out, with the greateſt anxi- 
ety. I read, ſome months fince, in the newspapers 


here, a letter under your name, announcing your de- 


parture for America; and as you have not contradic- 
ted this letter, I have been led to ſuppoſe, that you 
are really gone there. If ſo, I rejoice at it; you may 
remember, I told you three years ago, it was the wiſeſt 
part you could act. | 

I ſuppoſe you muſt have known that ſeveral of the 
French papers declare you have a party in France, and 
partizans in foreign countries, who with to place you 
on the throne. If, however, you are ignorant of this 
fact, it is doing you ſervice, to let you know it. Du- 
ring the ten years of conſtant cares dedicated to you, 
1 had time to ſtudy, and to get acquainted with your 
character; I ſaw that you was never infected by amb'- 
tion, and I encouraged your indifference, certain that 
it would make you more virtuous and happy. Since 
] completed your education, during the three years 
of our tender and intimate Friendſhip, I have re- 
marked you always influenced by the moſt exalted pa- 
triotiſm, the greateſt 'difintereſtedneſs and uncommon 
integrity. You wrote me volumes of letters to Eng- 
land, which I depoſited in the hands of a friend, who 


has now reftored me them; I have them all, as well 


as thoſe which I received from you when we fit went 


to Switzerland, among which there is one, which you 
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organized, has a government ſettled, which appears to 


e 


ſent me juſt as we were going into the convent, ac- 


knowledging your gratitude in the moſt ſpontaneous: 


manner, for what I was ſo fortunate as to be able to do 
for you on your departure from Zug; and on account 


of my devoting myſelf to your unhappy ſiſter, whoſe: 


only reſource I then was. I will keep this collection 
of letters all my life; they contain indeed ſome exag- 


gerated principles, and ſome ideas of the moment; 
fight and very excuſable faults of your age; it is like» 


wife evident from them, that in this reſpect we are not 
of the ſame way of thinking ; but notwithſtanding theſe 
little differences of opinion, I find myfelf fully recom- 
penſed, in reading them, for every thing 1 have done 


for you. T am certain, from their peruſal, that you 


are incapable of ſuch things as are alledg24i againſt 
you, Lou were twenty years of age, when the laſt 
letters of this collection were written; precious monu- 
ments of your gratitude, your filial affection for me, 
and of all thoſe ſentiments that can do a young man 
honour. | You were then twenty) Would not 
you prove yourteif of the moſt unſtable dipoſition in 
the creation, by acting otherwiſe at twenty three ? No, 
I am certain, your heart, your principles, and your 
ſentiments are the ſame. You! to ſtand up for royal- 
ty, to become an uſurper, to endeavour to aboliſh a 
republic that you have acknowledged, cheriſhed, and 
valiantly fought for! And when ? Now that France is 
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be founded on ſo ſolid a baſis as morality and juſtice ! 
What confidence could the French nation place in a 
conſtitutional King of twenty three years of age, who 
had two years before openly and loudly declared him- 
felf an ardent republican, and the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
partizan of equality? Could not ſuch a king, as well 
as another, aboliſh inſenfibly the conſtitution, and be- 
come a deſpot? According to the generally received 
opinions, it 18 a much ſhorter ſtep from royalty to deſ- 
potiſm, than from a democratic government to the 
moſt limited monarchy. Do you flatter yourſelf that 


by mounting this overturned and bloody throne, you 


could reſtore peace to France ? No, the continuation 
of the foreign, and the awakening of a civil war in all 
parts of the empire, would be the fatal conſequences of 
this fooliſh uſurpation. If France ſubjects itſelf again 
to monarehical government, the brother of Louis XVI. 
has the beſt claims. If the throne is again reared, it is 
doubtleſs to him it belongs. Were you placed there, 
you would always be diſtinguiſhed by the moſt diſho- 
nourable of all titles; new factions would riſe up a- 
gainſt you, and you would then experience, in exile 
and proſcription, the only misfortunes you have not 
felt, and which only are inſupportable, diſhonour and 
remorſe. Nay, were you even lawfully and reaſonably 


to lay claim to the throne, I ſhould fee you mount it 


with regret, for except courage and probity, you have 
„ot one of the eſſentials for a throne. You are learned, 
intelligent, 
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intelligent, and poſſeſſed of a thouſand virtues ; but 


the government of every ſtate requires particular qua- 
lities for reigning, and you have none of thoſe, which 


ould make you a great king. Your inclinations and 
your character, are ſuch as would adorn a ſettled 
and ſecluded life; in ſuch a ſtation you would indeed 
prove a pattern of domeſtic virtue ; but you could ne- 
ver repreſent with glory, act with a ſettled activity, nor 
govern Wich reſolution, a great empire. Jam ſure, Six, 
that you agree with me in every thing J have ſaid, and 
hope that the friends which ſurround you do not en- 
deavour to inſpire vou with ambitious as which 
muſt prove as abſurd as criminal, under whatever cloak 
they may diſguiſe their meaning; but I am perſuaded, 
although they did, {which I have no reafon to ſuppoſe) 
you would reject their counſels, and confult your own 
heart, by whoſe integrity you will always be guided. 
I believe that, in printing as letter, I am doing you a 
ſervice, as it may ſerve to diffuade from ſuch endea- 
vours, all thoſe who would make you the head. of a 
party, in ſpite of appearances. It is natural to ſuppoſe 
that your inſtructreſs ſhould know your character bet- 
ter than any other, and I dare anſwer for you, that 


you abhor the deſigns imputed to your charge. No 


part of your paſt conduct could juſtify the extravagant 
ſuppoſition of your having ever acted in Tuch a man- 
ner; you have ſerved your country well; you fled to 
eicape that death witch a fangumary tyrant had pre- 
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pared for you; you have ſince lived in obſcurity, with- 
out ever ſeeking to make yourſelf partizans ; and you 
are pure and irreproachable ; preſerve then this happi- 
neſs, the only one you have left, which renders you 
fo worthy the ſympathy of ſenfible and virtuous minds. 
I with alſo, by publiſhing this letter, to let my fellow 
citizens know my ſentiments,. and my manner of think- 
ing, which can ſhelter even me from calumny, and re- 
pel the ſhafts of envenomed malice that have been al- 
ready directed againſt me, as well as you. 

My reaſon for not having taken this ſtep. ſome 
months ſouner, was a wiſh that I ſhould remain un- 
known in the retreat which I had choſen. It could 
ferve me no purpoſe, to hide myſelf, but inclination 
led me to defire ybicurity, and my ſituation rendered 


it a duty. I dare hope, my conduct, my ſentiments, 


my writings, and my misfortunes, can procure me any 
where the exerciſe of generous hoſpitality. I might 
conceal my name, but I have no reaſon to diſavow it. 
My aſylum has been diſcovered, and I am now under 


the protection of a government, which: has allowed me 


(in the moſt honourable and flattering manner) to take 
up my reſidence in their territories ; but I have folicit- 
ed my recal co France, earneftly wiſhing to ſee again 
my daughter and my little children, and to go to Mar- 
ſeilles, to beſtow conſolation on your unfortunate bro- 
thers, and the care of the tendereſt friendſhip. 


Such, 
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3 Such, Sir, are my motives for this ſtep, and my rea- 
4 ſons for deferring it. I foreſaw that it would procure 
| me trreconcileable enemies if it was really true, that 
* (without your knowledge) there were People who in- 
| 5 | dulged the guilty hope of ſeeing you one day on the 
| throne ; I foreſaw, in this caſe, that my frank and po- 
ſitive letter, would hatch me new libels. But T have 
| learnt to deſpiſe the abſurd calumnies, and extrava- 
* gant imputations that are alledged againſt me, not on- 
| ly without proofs, but without any kind of likelihood ; 
18 evidently the productions of hatred and reſentment.— 
* Howenxer, theſe villainous anonymous libele, (for there 
; are none of them ſigned that are directed againſt me) 
give me much uneaſfineſs, becauſe, they will make 
you appear guilty in the eyes of thoſe who judge with- 
out reflection; and I well know they will diſtreſs you. 
It would certainly be unjuſt to make you reſponſible 
for the follies of ſome obſcure people; but (I dare hope) 
it is what impartial and rezſonable people will not do. 
Adieu, Sir; dedicate yourſelf to that happy and 
ſweet ſolitude, which your misfortunes and your fitu- 
ation hath produced. You will carry with you to your 
retreat, heart rending remembrances, but you will be 
accompanied by others as ſweet. Remember all thoſe 
affecting inſtances of beneficence and humanity, which, 


during the courſe of your educmion adorned every day 


F of your life, and which proved the delights of your 
U -unhappy brotherl . . . Remember the civic 
. crown 
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crown of Vendome ! The firſt part of your life was ce- 
lebrated for brilliant actions, but henceforth you can on- 


ly find true glory, in profound obſcurity. Always 


love your country; let your comfort for all the in- 
juſtices you have experienced, be the noble teſtimony 
that it has ever been dear to you; pray not only for 
its proſperity, but that it may be happy in that way 
which it wiſhes ; and thus by dedicating your future 
life to virtue, you will ſtill live to enjoy happineſs. 


ADVER- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I publiſhed ſucceſſively in the courſe of the year 1790, 
ſome political and moral diſcourſes, which were never 
collected into one yolume, but are now printing at 
Berlin. This new edition will be printed exactly from 
the Paris copies; I have not made the ſmalleſt altccatioa 
on any of them, but have only aden a preface, and 
ſome new notes. 

That people may judge of my conduct fince the re- 
volution, I ought ta lay before the public all I have 
written ſubſequent to that period, which are only 
the diſcourſes which I have mentioned 3 and The 
Fragment of the journey which follows. The abbẽ 
Cerutti, the author of La Teuille Villageoiſc, whom 1 
knew not, wrote me the moſt obliging letter, begging 
1 would give him ſome little detached pieces for inſer- 
tion in his periodical work. He even called upon me, 
and aſſured me that the paper ſhould be always pure 
(as it then was) for he was determined to inſert nothing 
againſt religion or manners. On theſe conditions 1 
gave him The Shepherd's of the Pyrennees, which, divided 
into three portions, was inſerted in three different pa- 


pers; but immediately after, I obſerved in his paper, 


ſome eſſays againſt religion, and I have not inſerted a 
ſingle article fince, 
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The work that is reprinting at Berlin (which wa!” 
appear immediately) and the Fragment of the Journey, 
are every thing that I have written fince the revolution; 


2 


for I never wrote for any other Journals, nor ever print- 
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THE | 
SHEPHERDS 
PYRENNEES, 


$ | i 
FROM A JOURNEY 


FRAGMENT: 


TO THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF FRANCE IN 1778. 


ArTzz having traverſed part of our ſouthern provinces, 


I arrived at that great chain of mountains which ſepa- 
rates us from Spain. I ſtopt in a charmingly ſecluded 


ſpot, where I took a handiome little lodging; and here 


I determined to paſs the ſummer. My houſe, fituated 
en the declivity of a verdant mountain, covered with 
trees and tender plants, was furrounded by rocks, and 
ſprings of the moſt tranſparent water. I commanded 
a full view of a vaſt plain interſeQed by rivulets, form- 
ed by the torrents precipitated from the mountains. 


My only neighbours were huſhandmen and ſhepherds; 


and here 1 indulged myſelf in meditation, uninterrupt- 
ed by the tumultuous buſtle of cities, the Cunning noiſe 
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of horſes, carriages, and public criers, plaguing us oh. 
ly with the vain agitations of intereſt and pride, and 
the turbulent activity of frivolity, or of vice and paſ- 
ſion. In my peaceable cabin I heard only the majeſtic 
voice of nature; the attractively grand and rapid noiſe. 
of caſcades and cataracts ; the lowing ofthe flocks ſcat- 
tered through the meadow z the ruſtic ſounds of the 
flagelet and bagpipe; and the rural airs which the 
young ſhepherds ſung, ſeated on the brinks of rocks. 
In this delightful country, I employed the greateſt part 
of my time walking; I rambled over all the ſurround- 
ing mountains, and often met flocks tended by child- 
ren, or youths ; but the oldeſt ſhepherds were only 
fifteen years of age. I remarked that the elder lads 
were always on the mountain tops, while the younger 
children, not yet daring to clamber up the ſteep and 
Nippery rocks, confined themſelves for paſturage to 
verdant ſpots of a leſs difficult acceſs. Along with the 
deſcent the ſize and age of the ſhepherds decreaſes ;- 
and on the little hills that ſurround the plain, there are 
none above eight or nine years of age. I was led- 
to ſuppoſe from this remark, that the flocks in the val- 
ley were fed by children younger, or at leaſt as young 
as thoſe on the little hills. In this perfuaſion I one 
day addreſſed myſelf to a little boy. Do you ever 
feed your goats below ! I will do ſo one day,” 
replied he ſmiling, © but it will be along time yet, and 
I muſt behave well on my way. What do you 
mean * 
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then work with my father, and when I am ſixty years 
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* 


< It is firſt neceſſ tary I ſhould go higher up, 


of age I will tend in the valley.“ & So the ſnepherds 
of the valley are old men then.” * Certainly, our 
elder brothers are on the high hills, and our grandfa- 
thers are in the meadows.” WI hen he had ſid theſe 
words, I left him, and deſcended into the delicious and 
fertile valley of Campan. I obſerved only the nume- 
rous flocks of oxen and ſheep at 3 but my atten- 


tion was ſoon drawn to their venerable keepers, ſeated 
or extended at their length, on the bose Of the mea- 
dows. I experienced a painful ſenſation on viewing 


theſe deſerted old men, leſt to themſclves in this ſoli- 


N . Toe? 27 . 12 St ee ee 2 1 
tude; I had juſt been contemplating a very different, 


a very cheerful picture, mountains populated with 
young, nimble, and romping iakal 1 the happy 
abode of innocence and gaiety, where the only echoes 
reſound the joyous ſong, the innocent laugh, and the 
pleafing chorus of the bagpipe. I had att quitte 

ſcene, than which nothing can be more E on 
earth; infancy and early youth; an it was not with- 
out emotion I found myſelf among the old men. The 
very near affinity of the ſituations of the ojideit, to that 
of the youngeit, afforded a contraſt the more ſtriking, 
as the good old men, ſupinely extended on the graſs, 
appeared plunged in deep and profound reveries 
their ſad tranquillity appeared to be dejection, and 
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cruelly deſerted. They were alone, far from their” 
ehildren, —I pitied them, and advanced towards 


them, indulging a mingled feeling of compaſſion and 


reſpect. | 

I- walked on till I found myſelf oppofite to one of 
the old men, whoſe appearance attracted all my at- 
tention; his figure was noble, yet gentle; his hair, 
which was of the moſt dazzling whiteneſs, floated in 
flver locks, on his large and finely rounded ſhoulders 5. 
his every feature betrayed candour-and goodnets ; the 
ferenity of his forehead, and his expreſſive looks, beamed 
forth the unalterable tranquillity of his ſoul. He repoſed- 
himſelf on a ſeat cut out of the rock, at the foot of a 
mountain, ornamented with moſs and ſhrubbery. A 
prodigious maſs of rock jutting out from the top of 
the mountain, hung perpendicularly over him, forming, 


at an elevation of more than two hundred feet, a kind 


of rural canopy, which protected his venerable head 
from the overpowering heat of the ſun. The rocks were 
covered with natural garlands of periwinkle ivy, and 
of roſe coloured bind weed, which ſcattered themſelves 
in tuſted ſheaves and irregular feſtoons, arranged and 
grouped with as much elegance as profufion. At ſome 
paces diſtance, two willows intermmgling their flexi- 
ble branches, overſhadowed a fountain which fell from 
the mountains; foaming impetuouſly at its ſource, it 
vore every thing before it that dared to diſpute its 
paſſage; but, becaiming in its eousſe, it glided paſt 
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the old man's feet, and after carrying its tranſparent: 
body through the graſs and flowers, in many a ſerpen- 


tine turn, at laſt loſt itſelf in gentle murmurs in the 


bottom of the valley. With the old man's permiſſion 


I feated myſelf beſide him, and relating to him what 


the little ſhepherd of the mountains had told me, beg- 


ged he would explain his meaning to me. In all ages, 


replied the old man, the inhabitants of theſe countries 
have dedicated to a paſtoral-life, thoſe periods of their 
lifetime that ſeeme& moſt adapted to it—youth, and 


old age; infancy, having juſt emerged from the boſom 


of nature ; and old age on the point of returning to 
their mother duſt. Fhe children, as you have ſeen, con- 
duct their flocks to the heights ; there it is they ac» 
quire that vigour, that agility,” and that hardineſs, for 


which the mountain children are ſo famous. They ex- 


erciſe themſelves in clambering up the rocks, and leap- 


ing the rapid brooks ;- they accuſtom themſelves to 


look without horror on the amazing height of our pre- 
cipices, and often will they fly on the bike of the 


cleft rocks to bring back a ſtrayed favourn © t. A= 


fifteen, they leave the paſtoral flate, and 
bandmen ; and the young man, proud 16 & thought 
fit to work with his father, abandons th mountain 


without regret, and delivers his crook, ion, into 
feebler hands; henceforth the mattock nid tie ipads 
are more worthily to exerciſe Eis Lorvous alu. 440 
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cen his only care his flock; and with emotion re- 
ceives his faithful he final careſſes. Amongſt the la- 


bourers he remains till age deprives him of his wonted 


ſtrength, and when the lately vigorgus arm almoſt for- 
gets to handle the ſpade, be cheerfully takes again his 
ciok and ſcrip, and in theſe N . the e- 
vening of his days, gently to paſs away.“ ——— He ceaſ- 
ed, a momentary gloom diffuſed itſelf over the ſe- 

i ſaw, that the time when old 


renity of his SC 
age had obliged him to devote himfclf for ever to his 


ful recollection he was ſilent 
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] dared n ion hin further but ſoon compo- 


ling 0 he added, “our vid age is a Nate of hap- 


ines, our days paſs on in the Gi eſt tranquillity.“— 
“ But,” interrupted I, © do not you who have been 
accuſtomed to hard lu bout, find your time hang heavy 
in ſuch a ſedentary life? - No” re- 
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plied he ( for even my ſcdentary life is of uſe, Dull- 


neſs would overpower me were ] to idle my time away 
at home, for he that is of no ule to others, 1s the great- 
ſelf; but ſeated under thefe 


et incumbrance to kin 
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rocks looking aſter my flocks, when IJ reflect that once 

J laboured the a aud followed the plough, as 
C 8 


my children do now, the thought makes me happy 
le condition. And be- 
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action vou ſay you never experience your time hang 
heavy on your hands?“ „How can I when fur- 
founded with fo many objects, which every one of them 
awaken ſome dear remembrance in my breaſt. Over 
all this amphitheatre of mountains have I bounded in 
my youth; from hence I can recollect, by the clumps 
of fir, and maſſes of rock, the places I ufed to frequent; 
my weak fight does not comprehend every thing which 
your eyes command, but my memory traces the che- 
riſhed ſpots, and my mind intereſts itſelf arduouſly in 
the recollection. Imagination places me on the top of 
thoſe_cloud bedecked niountains, and memory renews' 
my walks through windings where the path is ſudden- 
Iy broken off, and here again renewed in ſteep and ſlip- 
pery maſſes. Now impulied by tottering memory, 
I abandon myſelf to the very brink of a tremenduous 
waterfall, or ſuppoſe rayſelf ſtaggering on the top of 
a precipice, I ſhudder in recollection, . . . . . . . my 


heart palpitates as violently at finding again the road 


J had loſt, as ever it did in the ſpring time of my life. 
Thus without ever qui ting my place, I find myſe if 
on the mountains, and I experience all the emotions, 
all the pleaſures of youth. Juſt as my venerable com- 
panion concluded, the ſound of a flagelct on the top 
of the mountain behind us drew our attention; Ah!“ 
« ſaid the old man, ſmiling, „there is Tobie on the 
rock; he is breathing my favourite air,how often T 
have played it when at His age!“ he beat time by gen- 
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tle noddings of his head, and gaiety ſparkled in his eye. ; 
1 aſked him who this Tobie was. c He is a young 
Thepnerd,”” fail he, “in his ficteenth year; he loves 
my little Lina; ſhe is of the ſame age. Oh! that I 
might but live to ſee them united ! This is the hour 
that our daughters come every morning to ſee us, and 
bring us 7 8 0 ments, and Tobie always brings his 
goats at that time to the rock, under which he knows 
I am ſeated.” While he ſpoke I obſerved a great num- 
ber of young women at the other end of the valley, 
who wmbly advanced, and ſcattered themſelves in the 
plain ; at aĩmoſt the ſame inſtant all the mountain ſhep= 
herds appeared on the ſteep jides of the rocks which 
ſurroupded us. Some of them had advanced to the 
very Urink of the crumbling rocks, and filled us ſpec- 
tators with terror left the et they ſtood upon 
ſhould fail them under their feet; others had climbed 
up high trees that they might fee the long expected, 
vet certain 2rrival of the amiable and charming troop. 
When the happy hour Calne, the mountain flocks were 
leſt to wander at liberty, and every body on the moun- 
tains and in te main were in motion; curioſity, grow- 
ing love, and palernal tenderneſs produced a general 
commotion among the ſhepherds, both voung and old. 
The young women ſeparating in the meadows, ran 
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affection. I ated the grace and tripping ſtep of 
theſe daughters of the Pyrennees, every one "of thein 


remarkable for their beauty, and handſome ſliapes; 
but my heart was ſpecially intereſted in favour of Lina. 
While ſhe was yet an hundred paces from us, her 


grandfather pointed her out to me in a group of young 
? 


women, telling me ſhe was the bandom2; nor did pa- 
ternal love flatter her; ſhe was indeed charming. She 


4 


threw herſelf into her grandfather's arms, who claſped 
her tenderly to his breaſt, and then the went to get her 


baſket from one of her comnaitions, She lifted her 


timid eyes to the ſummit of the mountain, and Tohie 


on the neareſt jut of the rock caught her attention. 


She beſtowed on him a look, which he had been impa- 
tiently waiting for fince the rifing of the ſun, and which 
ſweetly rewarded him for all the labours of the day. 
Tobie threw down a noſegay of roſes, winch fell ſome 
paces diſtant from the little group of which Lina was 
a member. She reddened, and dared not to lift the 
proffered preſent. The old man enjoyed her confuſio: 
and the girls laughing in good humour, though not 
without a little tincture of malice, exclaimed, 1; is or 
Lina, it zs for Lina; and ſhe was condemned to take it 
up. With a trembling hand, the pinned it near her 
zent, ſhe came and 


took refuge under her grandfati er's rock, and feate 


kerſelf by him. I left thera to enjoy a converfaticn of 
tendernely 
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tenderneſs and love, and with my head full of the re- 
ſpectable old . Lina, and T able: I traced my w 
back to my little dwelling, thinking with myſelf, if 
happineſs exiſts on earth, theſe are the manners, and 
theſe che ſentiments, which ſhouid inſure its poſſeſſion. 
Co EE VVV ß | 
already related, the life of a Pyrennean peaſant is di- 
vided into three different periods, and each period has 
its occupations. A ſhepherd from his eighth to bis fif- 
teenth year, he then becomes a huſbandman, and in 
tis old age tends the flocks in the valley. The day on 
which, during his lifetime, he experiences moſt plea- 
ſure, is that on which he is raiſed to the rank of a la- 
bourer, which they celebrate with great ſolemnity. 
As ſoon as he has completed his fifteenth year, his fa- 
ther goes in ſearch of him, to conduct him to the 
fields, or to. the vineyard, the cultivation or which is 
henceforth to be his care; and it is a feaſting, and 2 
memorable day, to the young man's family, I had a 
great inclination to ſee this rural ceremony, and I im- 


parted my with to the good old man, Lina's grandfa- 


ther, who told me that Tobie would, in a month, quit 


for ever thoſe mountiins, and that rock to which his 


love for Lina had fo often conducted him. A very ſin- 
guar circumſtance rendered the ceremony ſtill more 
intcreſting; the father of Tobie was that day to 
leave the huſbandmen, and enter among the old ſhep- 
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herds, and he was ſeventy years of age. He had four 
tons, the youngeſt of whom was thirty, beſides Tobie, 
who was the fruit of a ſecond marriage. 

The day fixed for the ceremony at laſt arrived, and 
1 was on the plain three hours before fun-riſe. I found 
all the old ſhepherds aſſembled at the foot of the 
mountain where Tobie kept his ſheep z and we were 
foon after joined by a multitude of peaſants and village 
maids of all ages, drawn together by curioſity. Lina 
placed herſelf juſt by me, under the care of her mo- 
ther, and there were doubtleſs many there, who were 
leſs intereſted in the ſcene that was going forward, 
than ſhe. The croud prec &ed Tobit's father, who 
advanced ſlowly in the midele of his four ſons, carrying 
a ſpade, and leaning on the eldeſt. When he came to 
the foot of the mountain, every body ſtood back to 
make way for him; but the old man ſtopt, and look - 
ing ſadly on the rugged road which led to the ſummit. 
of the mountain, ſighed, -I ought, ſaid he, according 
to cuſtom, to go myſelf and ſeek my ſon; but I have 
ſeventy years on my head, and 1 muſt wait till he 
Comes to mel... We will carry you, my father,“ 


exclaimed his children. The multitude applauded the 


propofition ; the old man ſmiled, and his ſons forming 
a kind of ſedan, with their entwiſted arms, lifted him 
gently up, and immediately began their march. The 
village troop remained in the plain; but I followed the 
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old man, as I wiſhed to be witneſs of his interview 
with T obie. We went lowly on, and from time to 
time he made bis ſons iton to draw breath, and to give 
Lim an opportunity of ſurveying thoſe places, where 
his memory retraced him ſcenes long fince gone. He 
wept to hear the ſhrill ſounds of the bells ſuſpended 
from the necks of the mountain ſhcep and goats. He 
would tell us what things were next to ſalute our eyes; 
but, alas! time bad almoſt always deſtroyed them, or 
changed their entire appearance . Every thing we met, 
intereſted both his paſſions and his curioſity, and the 
rurtner we advanced, his countenance became more 
lively and more. animated; joy e in his eyes, 


* 


* 


and he feemed to be perfectly regenerated in brea- 
thing again, though for the laſt time, the pure air 
of the mountains. We were now at the end of our 
walk, or rather cizmber, an“ Eis ſons placed the 
old man on a rock; but he aroſe, and leaning on the 
Tpade he ſtill held in his hand, 1 enjoye 

the extenfit e proſpect Rn before him. Tobie in- 
ſtantly abandoned his Hock, and threw himfelf at his 
tather's feet; the old man cmbraced him with emo- 
tion; © hold, my N aid he, © take this ſpade, 
which has ſerved me upwards of half a century; en- 
eavorr to keep it as 1483 that I might preſent it to 
vou with my own hands, I have prolonged the period 


of 1 ny labours, painful, indeed, at my age. I quit this 
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*IF 
day, for ever, our cultivated fields and our vineyards 3 
but thou art going to replace me!” , . . . Saving theſe 
words, the old man gave Tobie his ſpade, and ſought 
his crook from him in exchange; © Oh! my father,“ 
faid the young man, much affected, “ receive likewiſe 
this faithful dog, which hath obeyed me feven years, 
that it m ay in kuture follow and defend you, and by ſo 
doing, be of more ſerrice to me than it has ever been.“ 
The old man could not pre: 
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ent ſome tears from ſtealing 
down his venerable checks ; he careſſed the dog that 


his ſon preſented to him, While t! 


ie the animal ſremed to 
expreſs its fear of changing 1ts maſter by clinging to 


the embraces of Tobie. We again deſcended in a 


body, and joined the vill: gers; Wh en the day was con- 


cluded with a rural ball, and L kad the pleaſure to fee 


Tobie dance with Jana. 

The day following, I returned to the meadow, and 
ſaw my two good old men. I paid the valley ſeveral 
ſubſcquent viſits, and always found them, the one 
ſeated befide the other, under the rock, talking of their 


youth, but generally of their children. Lina brought 
always their fruits and cheeſe at the accuſtomed hour, 


and although Tobie was there no more, ſhe looked al- 
ways at the rock. She obſerved the tender and mutual 
ſriendMiip of the old men, and it induced her to draw 


happy pre 0 ge. 
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